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Sermons for the Month of January 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE PETITIONS IN THE LITANY OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


XXVIII. Heart oF Jesus, OurR PEACE AND RECONCILIATION 


On Easterday our Saviour, having risen from the dead, appeared 
to His Apostles, and a week later He was also in their midst; 
Thomas, who had refused to believe the report of the others, being 
present on this occasion. It was at His first appearance to the 
Apostles, on Easterday, that Christ gave them the power to forgive 
and to retain the sins of the faithful (John xx, 22, etc.), as He had 
previously promised them (Matt. xviii, 18). We may say therefore 
that He instituted the Sacrament of Penance on this day. It is 
noteworthy that He greeted His friends three times with the words: 
“Peace be to you.” It was an ordinary greeting amongst the Jews, 
but, on our Lord’s lips it was more than a wish or prayer for peace 
among His followers; it actually conveyed to them the peace 
promised in His farewell discourse, when He said: “Peace I leave 
with you, My peace I give unto you; not as the world giveth, do I 
give unto you” (John xiv, 27). 

It was no merely external peace, such as prevails when men are 
wise enough to live in harmony. He intended to give His friends 
a better kind of peace, which had been unattainable until He merited 
it by His Passion and death. It was not, however, upon the Apostles 
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alone that Christ desired to bestow peace, but they were to impart it 
to others, to all the members of His holy Church. Immediately 
after greeting them with the words: “Peace be to you,” He added: 
“As the Father hath sent Me, I also send you.” When He had 
said this, He breathed on them, and said to them: “Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost; whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them; 
and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained” (John xx, 21-23), 
Jesus, therefore, on this occasion gave the Apostles and their suc- 
cessors power both to forgive and to retain sins. He had promised 
it to them before when He said: “Amen I say to you, whatsoever 
you shall bind upon earth, shall be bound also in heaven; and 
whatsoever you shall loose upon earth, shall be loosed also 
in heaven” (Matt. xviii, 18). The Apostles and their suc- 
cessors, the bishops and priests of the Catholic Church, who are in 
union with the Pope, the lawful successor of St. Peter, exercise 
this power chiefly in the administration of the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance. They act as God’s representatives and forgive the sins of 
those who are contrite, restoring to them peace of heart. Which 
of us has not felt this peace, this gift of the Sacred Heart, after 
an honest confession made with true contrition? What happiness 
it is to be reconciled to God, our merciful Father! What a joy it 
is to know oneself to be once more a child of God, an object of His 
good pleasure, clad in the garment of sanctifying grace, and destined 
to inherit the kingdom of heaven! We may well address the Sacred 
Heart as our peace and reconciliation. 

Peace was proclaimed by the angels at our Lord’s birth: “Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace to men of good will” 
(Luke ii, 14). Peace was promised to all, the peace won by the 
Redeemer over whose birth the angels were rejoicing. Had true 
peace been hitherto unknown in the world? Yes, it had departed 
from mankind at the fall. “The whole world,” as St. John says, 
was “seated in wickedness” (1 John v, 19). Many spoke of tt, 
saying : “Peace, peace,” and there was no peace (Jer. vi, 14), only 
a false, outward semblance of it; true peace could be brought into 
the world only by our Saviour, Jesus Christ, who redeemed us 
from sin and misery. Sin had destroyed the true relation between 
God and man, and the peace between them. It had brought man 
into antagonism with God, and made him prefer his own to God’ 
will. Man had become the ally and absolutely the dependent of the 
evil one; and satan with his confederates was waging incessant wat 
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upon God’s kingdom on earth. Before our Saviour’s birth, heathen- 
ism and all the horrors of idolatrous worship prevailed almost uni- 
versally, and the knowledge and worship of the true God were con- 
fined to a very few races, and finally to the Jewish nation alone, 
until in course of time the Jews imparted them again to the heathen. 
Mankind had, therefore, urgent need of reconciliation with God 
through Christ. 

The Jews had preserved their faith in God and observed His 
Commandments, although in the early history of Israel there had 
been many instances of their lapsing into idolatry. But at the time 
of Christ there were very few who kept the law in a spirit of simple 
piety, and served God as their Father. Our Lord frequently re- 
buked the Scribes and Pharisees for clinging to the letter of the 
law, whilst they possessed no love for either God or their neighbor, 
and were hypocritical in all that they did. The Sadducees, their 
opponents, had lost all faith in the resurrection of the dead, and the 
great number of people possessed by devils affords sad evidence of 
the vast power enjoyed by the prince of darkness, the enemy of 
God, whose dominion over these unhappy persons was unmistakable, 
since even their bodies were appropriated by evil spirits. If man- 
kind were to be liberated from the sway of the devil and reconciled 
with God, some one must act as mediator to effect a reconciliation. 
As you all know, Jesus Christ, God and Man, undertook this task. 
St. Paul says of Him: “He is our peace, who hath made both one,” 
both, 7. e., Jews and Gentiles (Eph. ii, 14). He reconciled them to 
God by dying on the Cross, destroying the enmity between them. 
He came and preached peace to the Gentiles that were afar off, and 
peace to the Jews that were nigh. For by Him we, both Jews and 
Gentiles, have access both in one spirit to the Father. Hence we 
are no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the 
saints, and members of God’s household (Cf. Eph. ii, 17-19). 

Jesus Christ then reconciled all the human race, including our- 
selves, with His heavenly Father, and made peace for us with God. 
How was it possible for Him in the love of His Heart to endure 
men’s hostility to God? He effected the reconciliation by the sacri- 
fice of His life upon the Cross; He formed men into the mystical 
body of holy Church, of which He Himself is the head. He over- 
came their enmity to God, by teaching them how to love Him. * 
Through Him we have access to the Father; we can enter His 
Sacred Heart through the wound in His side, and find therein 
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abounding love of God. The flame that we see on representations 
of the Sacred Heart, is intended to suggest the fervor of this love, 
which Christ came down from heaven to teach us. “I am come,” 
He said, “to cast fire on the earth; and what will I but that it be 
kindled ?” 

Because we love God, let us, too, seek peace with Him and recon- 
ciliation by means of a good confession. In order to have peace, 
we must keep the Commandments out of love for Him. He pro- 
claimed to his people by the mouth of the prophet: “O, that thou 
hadst hearkened to My Commandments; thy peace had been as a 
river, and thy justice as the waves of the sea” (Is. xlviii, 18). But 
of those at enmity with Him through sin, He said: “There is no 
peace to the wicked” (ibid. v, 22), and in another place: “The 
wicked are like a raging sea, which cannot rest” (Is. lvii, 20). 

The Sacred Heart of Jesus by Its merits, life and death made 
peace for us with God, and this peace is the foundation of our own 
peace of mind, which is consequently also the gift of the Sacred 
Heart. Original sin and its results have planted the seed of dis- 
content in the soul of man; as St. Augustine says: “Human nature 
which in a state of happiness refused to have peace with God, now 
in a state of unhappiness is at strife with itself” (de civit. Dei, 21 
c. 15). The result of original sin is concupiscence, the law of sin 
in one’s members, of which St. Paul speaks. He says: “That which 
I work, I understand not; for I do not the good which I will, but 
the evil which I hate, that I do” (Rom. vii, 15). And again: “I am 
delighted with the law of God, according to the inward man; but 
I see another law in my members, fighting against the law of my 
mind, and captivating me in the law of sin, that is in my members. 
Unhappy man that Iam! Who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death?” (ibid. 22-24). 

Every man is more or less aware of this warfare between his 
lower, sensual nature and his better knowledge of the requirements 
of God’s law; and if he wishes to put an end to it and be at peace 
with himself, he must persevere in his struggle to overcome the 
opposition existing between his higher and his lower natures. The 
Sacred Heart of Jesus was free from all concupiscence, being in- 
capable of sin; but nevertheless our Lord allowed the devil to 
tempt Him to want of trust in God, and to change stones into 
bread, after His forty days’ fast in the desert. Jesus resisted 
him by means of His boundless confidence in His heavenly Father. 
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The second time the devil tempted Him to presumption: “If 
Thou be the Son of God, cast Thyself down,” down, namely, 
from the pinnacle of the Temple, whither the tempter had 
carried Him. The answer was: “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God.” Finally satan took Him to a high mountain and showed 
Him all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, and said: 
“All these will I give Thee, if falling down Thou wilt adore Me.” 
Then Jesus said to him: “Begone, satan, for it is written: The Lord 
thy God shalt thou adore, and Him only shalt thou serve” (Matt. 
iv, I-10). From this conflict between our Lord and the devil we 
should learn to fight bravely against the impulses of concupiscence, 
the allurements of the wicked world and the suggestions of the evil 
one, as thus only can we preserve peace of mind. With reference 
to this warfare Thomas a Kempis represents our Divine Master 
as saying to us: “My son, abandon thyself and thou shalt find me; 
forsake thyself, and thou shalt enjoy great inward peace” (Follow- 
ing of Christ, iii, c. 37). 

To abandon oneself is to give up one’s own inclinations and de- 
sires, to conquer oneself even in permissible things, so that the 
practice of this self-denial may afford security against falling into 
sin. Does not the Sacred Heart set us an example in this respect 
also? In order to carry on His work of teaching, our Lord denied 
Himself all earthly possessions; He had not where to lay His head 
(Luke ix, 58). For three years He travelled up and down the 
country, and He was wearied with His journey when He rested at 
midday beside Jacob’s well (John iv, 6). He endured every kind 
of hardship in order to urge us to take up His yoke, 1. e., to obey 
His Commandments and do the duties that He lays upon us. “Take 
up My yoke upon you, and learn of Me, because I am meek and 
humble of heart, and you shall find rest to your souls; for My yoke 
is sweet, and My burden light” (Matt. xi, 29, 30). Who could 
refuse this invitation revealing so plainly the love of the Sacred 
Heart? What abundant “inward peace” does it not offer? “The 
meek”—those who conquer themselves—“shall inherit the land, and 
shall delight in abundance of peace” (Ps. xxxvi, I1). 

When we are at peace with God and with ourselves, by the grace 
of the Sacred Heart we attain to peace with our fellow men also. 
Jesus has set us a noble example of all the virtues by means of 
which we can preserve this outward peace. “Learn of Me,” said 
our Lord, “because I am meek and humble of heart.” He is the 
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gentle, patient Lamb of God; during His public life He suffered 
attacks made upon Him by His enemies, and throughout His Pas- 
sion He endured all the shame and pain with the utmost patience. 
He could say in the words of the Psalmist: “With them that hated 
peace, I was peaceable; when I spoke to them, they fought against 
Me without cause” (Ps. cxix, 7). 

He impressed upon His disciples the duty of being patient and 
peaceable. “You have heard that it hath been said: ‘An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth.’ But I say to you not to resist evil; 
but if one strike thee on the right cheek, turn to him also the other” 
(Matt. v, 38, 39). He taught them one of the best means of 
living peaceable lives, when He said: “All things, therefore, what- 
soever you would that men should do to you, do you also to them; 
for this is the law and the prophets” (Matt. vii, 12). This was 
the same rule as that laid down by Tobias: “See thou never do to 
another what thou wouldst hate to have done to thee by another” 
(Tob. iv, 16). But our Lord went still further and said: “If thou 
offer thy gift at the altar, and there thou remember that thy brother 
hath anything against thee, leave there thy offering before the altar, 
and go first to be reconciled with thy brother, and then coming thou 
shalt offer thy gift” (Matt. v, 23, 24). 

The Sacred Heart desires us to live at peace with one another. 
If our devotion to It is real, and if we offer to It our works and 
sufferings, It still requires us to be reconciled with our neighbor, 
who may have offended us. This is the condition under which our 
offerings become acceptable. On pictures of the Sacred Heart we 
often see the crown of thorns, which should remind us of the many 
insults endured by Christ for the sake of peace. Even on the Cross 
He prayed for His enemies. Let us then try to live at peace with 
those around us, with the members of our own household and all 
with whom we come into contact. Let us offend no one, but put 
the best interpretation upon whatever may offend us in others, 
taking care to be slow to regard any word or action as insulting. 
If we are really wronged and even injured, we must follow our 
Saviour’s example, and always be ready to forgive, and in this way 
we shall be able to say with confidence: “Heart of Jesus, our peace 
and reconciliation, have mercy upon us.” Amen. 














MATERIAL FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


A YEAR’S COURSE ON THE COMMANDMENT OF THE 
LOVE OF THE NEIGHBOR* 


III. THe FirtH CoMMANDMENT 


“Thou shalt not kill” (Exod. xx, 13). 

1. Murder. 

When God was about to create Man, He said: “Let us make man 
to our image and likeness.” He fashioned a body of earth, and 
breathed into it an immortal soul. Hence man, being made in God’s 
image, is infinitely higher than all other creatures, and what is so 
precious ought not to be destroyed. Man was not intended to die; 
God made Adam for life and not for death, and bestowed upon him 
the gift of immortality. Adam was to resemble God in being im- 
mortal; God made him more glorious and beautiful than all other 
things; he was to rule the earth, and all the animals were to obey 
him. God looked at Adam, His splendid creature, and delighted in 
him. But satan was filled with envy when he saw Adam, and knew 
how God delighted in him. He could not injure our Creator, but 
he plotted the destruction of man, made in God’s image, and de- 
termined to kill him. Did the devil succeed in carrying out his 
wicked plans? What did he accomplish? You see that satan be- 
came the murderer of man; death came from him, as life came 
from God. “By the envy of the devil death came into the world, 
and they follow him that are of his side” (Wisd. ii, 24, 25). 

The devil has many apt pupils, who do his work. 

Cain. Why did he kill his brother? Why was he jealous? Cain 
envied Abel, as the devil envied Adam. He thought: “I wish I 
need not see him every day; I can not bear the sight of him.” From 
thoughts such as this Cain went on to plan Abel’s death. 

Saul was jealous of David. Why? He began to hate his faith- 
ful servant and tried to kill him. 

Jezabel envied Naboth and put him to death. 

Herodias hated St. John for having reproached her with her sins. 

The Pharisees were jealous of our Saviour, because of His won- 
derful teaching and miracles. Their envy grew to hatred, and they 





* Each issue will, like the present, bring an instalment calculated to furnish 
matter for the sermons at the Children’s Mass on the Sundays of the month. 
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never rested until He was crucified. All these people disregarded 
God’s Commandment, and acted like children of the devil when 
they killed others. 

Is it a very grievous sin to kill anyone? 

What did God say to Cain after Abel was murdered? “The 
voice of thy brother’s blood crieth to Me from the earth.” What a 
terrible crime murder must be! 

Why is murder such a horrible sin? 

What would you say if you saw someone breaking a crucifix? 
A murderer does something of the same kind, but what he destroys 
is a living image of God, not a lifeless figure made of wood. He 
seems to lay hands on God Himself when he kills a man made in 
God’s likeness. Our bodies belong to God, and a murderer inter- 
feres with His rights. A human body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, and this is destroyed by a murderer, whose action resembles 
the destruction of a church, a tabernacle or an altar. Life is the 
greatest earthly gift bestowed on man, and without life money and 
possessions avail nothing. Many would gladly pay millions for a 
month or even a week of life. Hence a man who murders another 
deprives him of his greatest earthly possession. God intends our 
bodies to be the instruments whereby our souls can do good works; 
the soul can do nothing in this life without the body, and a murderer 
kills the body. 

God gave us life that we might work out our own salvation, and 
every hour of our existence in this world is most precious, as upon 
it our right to eternal happiness may depend. Think of the good 
thief on the Cross; his last moments secured his salvation. Now a 
murderer robs his victim of time, that is so precious, and deprives 
him of further opportunities for repentance and good works. 

Why is murder a very grievous sin? 

God, the author of life, hates murder, and threatens murderers 
with terrible punishments. He said to Cain: “Cursed shalt thou be 
upon the earth, which hath received the blood of thy brother at thy 
hand. When thou shalt till it, it shall not yield thee its fruit; a 
fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be upon the earth.” After his 
brother’s death Cain knew no peace; he seemed always to have the 
murdered man before his eyes; Abel’s form haunted him whatever 
he was doing, and wherever he went. Cain would have liked to put 
an end to his own life, if only to get rid of this unbearable sight. 
Most murderers have the same experience, and never are at rest. 
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This is not, however, the only punishment. God said: “Whosoever 
shall shed man’s blood, his blood shall be shed; for man was made 
to the image of God” (Gen. ix, 6). In the Bible we read of many 
men who, after killing others, themselves died a violent death. 

Pharao killed the Israelite babies—he was drowned in the Red 
Sea. 

Achab and Jezabel slew Naboth—the dogs licked up their blood. 

Daniel’s enemies cast him into the den of lions—they were them- 
selves devoured by the lions. 

God requires the blood of a murdered man at the hand of his 
murderer (Gen. ix, 5). 

Mention some murderers of whom you have heard in your history 
lessons. How did God punish them? 

2. Suicide. 

Thou shalt not kill. May a man kill himself? 

When Saul saw that the Philistines would conquer him, he threw 
himself upon his own sword and died. 

When Judas realised the results of his treachery he went and 
hanged himself. 

Many people at the present time put an end to their lives in one 
way or another—it is hardly possible to take up a newspaper with- 
out reading of a suicide. Is suicide permitted by God? 

A man who commits suicide is a murderer, for God has said: 
“Thou shalt not kill.” By injuring his own body, which should be 
the temple of God, he breaks God’s Commandment and insults our 
Creator. Many would give all that they possess if only they could 
prolong their life, but a man who kills himself disdains God’s most 
precious gift of life, and refuses to keep it any longer. God alone 
is Lord of life, and suicide is a grievous sin, because it is a violation 
of His rights. It is also unnatural, for the wish to live is implanted 
in every man; no one wants to die and whoever commits suicide 
acts in opposition to our natural desire for life. 

What drove Saul and Judas to kill themselves? The former 
thought that no one could help him, and the latter that our Saviour 
would never forgive him. They were both overcome by despair, 
and lost all hope and confidence in God, who is always ready to help 
those who implore His aid. You know how a tree dies if it is up- 
rooted from the earth; a man who has left off seeking help from 
God is like that tree, uprooted and dying. A person who kills him- 
self considers life unbearable, and fancies that he can escape from 
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his agony, if he dies. Will he find peace in the next world? No, 
certainly not. Supposing a fish jumped out of the water on to the 
dry land, being foolish enough to imagine that it would be more 
comfortable there than in the water; would it not die of suffocation? 
A man who has killed himself will be like that fish; he will suffer 
in hell a great deal more than he did here, for eternal rest is not to 
be found anywhere except with our Father in heaven. Moreover, 
he will bring great disgrace upon his family, and no one who loves 
his family wants to do this. 

Why may we not kill ourselves? 

Most people who commit suicide have either led a wicked life, or 
have lost all faith in God’s willingness to help them and in the 
future life. Sometimes painful diseases, melancholy and madness 
lead to suicide, but then, as a rule, the sick people hardly know 
what they are doing, and may not be to blame. Beware, therefore, 
of condemning a person who has killed himself. Even the Church 
does not condemn him, and although she may refuse to allow him 
to be buried with the ordinary rites (if he was conscious of his act), 
she does so only to show her abhorrence of suicide. If you ever 
hear that any one has committed suicide, you should pray for him, 
as God may have given him grace to repent at the last moment. 

Whosoever shall shed man’s blood, his blood shall be shed; for 
man was made to the image of God (Gen. ix, 6). 

By the envy of the devil, death came into the world, and they 
follow him that are of his side (Wisd. ii, 24, 25). 

Suicide is a threefold sin, for it is a grievous offence (1) against 
God, since man was made to His image; (2) against one’s own soul, 
which has to appear before the judgment seat stained with mortal 
sin; (3) against one’s own family, which is pained and disgraced 
by it. 

3. Other sins against this Commandment. 

(a) Injury to life. 

Many people say: “I have never killed anybody, so the Fifth 
Commandment does not affect me.” Is this true? 

The soldiers ill-treated our Saviour, scourging Him, crowning 
Him with thorns, and striking Him with a reed on the head. They 
left no sound spot on His whole body, and caused Him to lose so 
much blood that He was too weak to carry the Cross, and when 
He fell under its weight everyone expected Him to die. The 
soldiers all but killed Him, and were no better than the thieves 
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who ill-treated the poor traveller on his way from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, and left him half dead. They acted like murderers, for 
they shed innocent blood, and “whosoever shall shed man’s blood, 
his blood shall be shed.” 

We are not only forbidden to kill our neighbor, but to wound, 
stab or strike hira, for we might easily cause his death by any of 
these means. A father may chastise a naughty boy, but he must 
not strike him so as to make him ill, for that would be wrong, and 
the Bible warns a man to beware of killing his son (Prov. xix, 18). 

Tell me some ways in which the Fifth Commandment is broken. 

Jacob’s sons nearly caused their father’s death. They sold their 
brother Joseph, but, lest Jacob should find out what they had done, 
they pretended that a wild beast had devoured him. Jacob rent 
his garments and mourned for a long time, nearly dying of sorrow. 
If he had really died, his sons would have been answerable for his 
death, because they deceived him. 

Many children by their wicked conduct cause the death of their 
parents, and, like Joseph’s brethren, sin against the Fifth Command- 
ment. No one has a right to grieve his neighbor. 

Pharao hated the Israelites and wanted to kill all the men, so that 
they should never be able to fight against him. He did not put them 
to death openly, but appointed all sorts of overseers to oppress them, 
hoping that thus the nation would grow weak and die out. He in- 
tended to destroy it by means of harsh treatment, excessive work 
and cruelty, and in this way he sinned, for it is as wrong to torture 
anyone slowly as to kill him outright. 

Many people nowadays sin in a similar way. They force their 
workmen to work too hard and pay them too little wages, whilst 
they themselves are making a large fortune. They even deduct 
money from these scanty wages, so that the workmen lose their 
health for want of proper food. All this is sinful in the sight of 
God. It is quite a common thing for someone to say that he never 
has broken the Fifth Commandment although he has caused much 
injury to the health of others. 

Suppose a butcher knowingly sells diseased meat, and makes a 
number of people ill, or a grocer knowingly sells adulterated flour, 
mouldy tea and other things injurious to health, or a milkman 
serves them knowingly with deteriorated milk likely to poison little 
children, all these men are injuring their neighbors’ health, and 
sinning against the Fifth Commandment. Others break it through 
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thoughtlessness. A cyclist or motorist sometimes races through a 
village and runs over a child; a factory owner is not careful to have 
his machinery properly protected, so that his workmen are hurt; a 
farmer does not have his well covered, someone falls down and 
is drowned. Sometimes the Commandment is broken because 
people want to save expense; thus a staircase is allowed to 
fall into bad repair, so that an accident happens in consequence; 
or the doctor is not called when needed, and the sick person dies, 
Sometimes a girl is told to take care of her little sister, but instead 
of doing so, she runs away to play, and the baby, left alone 
hurts himself seriously. I daresay you can tell me other instances 
of the same sort, where a person has been badly injured through 
some one else’s fault. You may never have caused any such grave 
damage, but can you truthfully say that you have never hit or 
kicked some one? Never vexed, annoyed or abused anyone? You 
must always remember that those around us are made in God’s 
image, and therefore we never ought to hurt or grieve them in any 
way. How do we injure our neighbor’s life? 

By unjustly wounding or striking him; by ill-treating and hurting 
him, or by ruining his health. 

(b) Injury to one’s own life. 

Many people have no intention at all of committing suicide, and 
yet they throw away their lives. 

Foolhardiness causes the loss of many lives. Sometimes a boy 
climbs a high tree for no reason except that he is foolhardy. He 
is likely to fall and kill himself. Another skates on thin ice and is 
drowned. Who is to blame for such accidents? Carelessness and 
disobedience often lead to fatalities. If a child, who is overheated 
through running, drinks very cold water, though he has been forbid- 
den to do so, it is his fault if he becomes ill. If another plays with 
fire and is burned, it is his own fault. Many injure their health by 
their carelessness, and God must be displeased when He sees how 
little they value His precious gift of health. I have always taught 
the boys under my charge not to go in swimming when overheated. 
One of them paid no attention to my warning, and jumped into 
cold water when he was very hot. He was immediately paralyzed 
and was dead when his body was recovered. Can you tell me any 
other instances of people who by their own recklessness have 
brought about their death? 

It is wrong to be reckless and to risk your life for no purpose. 
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Alcohol. You would be horrified if anyone offered you poison 
to drink, and yet some people are frequently taking poison, and so 
are ruining their health. Wine, beer and spirits are all poisonous. 
Some people fancy that wine and beer will give them strength, but 
this is a mistake ; they contain very little nourishment, but more or 
less alcohol, which is absolute poison to children. It makes one feel 
stronger for a little while, because it is a powerful stimulant, but 
soon a sense of exhaustion and weakness follows. Every cyclist 
knows that this is true. After drinking some wine or beer he feels 
so fresh and strong that he thinks himself able to ride twice as fast 
as before, but after a while he grows tired and sleepy, and can go 
no further. When men are preparing to row in a race, they are 
made to give up alcohol in every form, because it destroys the 
muscular strength of the body. No one who drinks wine and beer 
can study well, or attend to what he is taught. 

There is a story in the Bible that confirms what I have been 
saying. King Nabuchodonosor wished Daniel, Ananias, Misael 
and Asarias to have meat and wine from his own table, but Daniel 
begged the chamberlain to give them only pulse to eat and water 
to drink. After ten days they looked better and healthier than any 
of the children who partook of the king’s dainties, and they pos- 
sessed also more knowledge and understanding, so that the king 
promoted them to places of honor (Dan. 1). Alcoholic drinks must 
never be taken by children, because they injure the digestion, the 
nerves and the general health. 

The following story teaches us an important lesson: Death once 
called all his servants about him, and promised a large reward to 
the one who had killed most human beings. They all assembled— 
diseases of every kind, pestilence, cholera, famine and war. Each 
boasted of having slain many victims, but Death declared that his 
best servant was still absent. At last one came in, clad in rags, with 
a red nose and bloated face, having a wine bottle in his hand, and 
a flask of whiskey in his pocket. On seeing him, Death recognized 
him as Alcohol, and gave him the promised reward, saying: “You 
are my cleverest servant, you have brought me more victims than all 
the others put together.” 

Drunkards get diseases of the heart, kidneys, and liver; they fre- 
quently end in a lunatic asylum. Innumerable sins are committed 
by drunken people; they curse others, use foul language, are 
quarrelsome, and are inclined to violence. In short, they do all 
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sorts of evil things from which they would shrink when sober, A 
drunkard can not look forward to happiness in eternity ; he will fare 
like Dives, who, having sinned through drink, suffered an agonizing 
thirst which could never be quenched. He longed for a drop of 
water, and could not get it. 

Why ought we to avoid wine, beer, and spirits? How does 
strong drink injure the body? How can you see for yourselves 
that it is harmful? What good resolutions have you made about 
it? (It is well to inquire from time to time whether the children 
have kept their resolutions on this subject). 

Strong Coffee is not much better than wine and beer, for it 
diminishes our strength. A cup of milk is far better for you than 
coffee. A hundred years ago almost everybody had milk or por- 
ridge for breakfast, and there was much less nervousness. 

Smoking is still worse for your health. The first times a boy 
smokes, he becomes sick, and all the symptoms of poisoning present 
themselves, for tobacco contains nicotine, a deadly poison, which 
in course of time destroys the lungs and weakens the nerves, 
Tobacco does not generally injure grown-up people to the same 
extent, but in any case smoking is a useless and expensive habit. 
I advise you very earnestly, dear children, to avoid wine, beer, 
spirits, tobacco and strong coffee. 

To sum up. How may we easily injure our health? 

What must we avoid for the sake of our health? 

“Thou shalt not kill.” God wants us to be strong and cheerful, 
full of life and vigor. 

Many worry and fret day and night over things that cannot be 
helped. They are like Jacob, who thought that he should die of 
sorrow over the loss of Joseph, and they forget that our Saviour 
bade us not be solicitous (7. ¢., over-anxious), because our Father 
in Heaven knows what we need. Such people ought to follow 
Job’s example. Few have to endure so many troubles as he had to 
bear, but he consoled himself with the thought: “The Lord gave 
and the Lord hath taken away.” All that happens, comes from God, 
and what He sends us, must be intended for our good, because He 
loves us. Men can do us no harm at all, unless He permits it. 
Think of Joseph in Egypt; what troubles had he to endure? How 
did they tend to his happiness? Remember, too, how God allowed 
the Apostles to be persecuted and driven out of Jerusalem, in order 
that they might teach Christianity in the countries to which they 
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fled. God can make all the wicked designs of men turn to our good. 
We often do not understand this, but a time will come when we 
shall see that all our troubles have worked together for our happi- 
ness. We must not complain, therefore, if our enemies oppress us; 
we are in God’s hands, and without His consent not a hair of our 
heads can fall to the ground. Nothing happens unless He allows 
it, and our foes are just tools in His merciful hand, working to 
secure our salvation. Therefore, fear not, if men ill-use you. 
“Commit thy way to the Lord, and trust in Him, and He will do 
it” (Ps. xxxvi, 5). “Cast thy care upon the Lord, and He shall 
sustain thee” (Ps. liv. 23). Be cheerful and trust in God, and all 
will be well with you in the end. 
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CATHOLIC CHRISTIANITY AND THE MODERN 
WORLD 


From the Norwegian of Rev. K. Krocu-Tonnine, D.D. 
SUNDAY AFTER NEW YEAR’S 


CHRIST IS HE WHO SHOULD COME 


“Now when John had heard in prison the works of Christ, sending two of 
his disciples, he said to Him: Art thou He that art to come, or look we for 
another ?”—Matt. xi, 2, 3. 


It was St. John the Baptist who called our Lord “the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world,” and who said of him- 
self: “I am not worthy to loose the latchet of his shoe.” “He must 
increase, but I must decrease.” He described his own relation to 
Christ in words burning with love: “The friend of the bridegroom, 
who standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth with joy because of the 
bridegroom’s voice. This my joy therefore is fulfilled.” 

Such words express most lively faith in Christ; and what was 
our Lord’s testimony regarding His faithful and humble forerunner? 
He said: “Amen I say to you, there hath not risen among them that 
are born of women a greater than John the Baptist” (Matt. xi, 11). 

Can we believe that, in spite of all this, St. John ever really felt 
doubts about Christ? Those who think it inconceivable assume 
that he sent his disciples to our Lord for their sake, that they might 
see and hear Him, not for his own sake, since his faith required no 
strengthening. Ought we to assume that St. John had really lost 
his faith in Christ, and sent messengers to Him for his own peace 
of mind? If this had been so, he surely would not have applied to 
our Lord for information, but would have asked some one else’s 
opinion. Jesus evidently took pains to prevent St. John from being 
suspected of a change of view, for He said that he was not a reed 
shaken by the wind (v. 7). 

1. Miracles—We often hear that faith in Christ and Christianity 
is opposed to all reason, and so men cannot be required to believe. 
But, on the other hand, if faith has nothing to do with reason, or 
rather is opposed to it, what can make us believe? We cannot be- 
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lieve unless we have some motive; we cannot fling ourselves blindly 
into some unknown abyss. Moreover, why should Christ have tried 
to support and strengthen St. John’s faith by adducing arguments 
that would appeal to his reason? For this is what He did, when He 
referred to His miracles. 

To the deaf He said: “Ephpheta,” and their hearing was restored. 
To the lepers: “I will, be thou made clean,” and their disease dis- 
appeared. To the dead: “Arise,” and they stood up and came forth 
from the grave. But there is a still greater miracle, which He 
wrought when by His own power He raised Himself from the 
dead and resumed His life. Mary Magdalene, the Apostles and 
more than five hundred witnesses bore testimony to the fact of His 
resurrection. Now, who but God has control over life and death? 
Christ’s resurrection differed from the raising of Lazarus and of 
Jairus’s daughter; they were raised, and received afresh the gift 
of life, but our Lord overcame the might of death and rose, as He 
Himself said: “I have power to lay down my life, and I have power 
io take it up again” (John x, 18). Hence He must be the Son 
of God, for God alone has power over life and death. 

In His name miracles have been wrought in every age by His 
Saints, and there is an abundance of most trustworthy evidence in 
support of them. They continue even at the present day, but the 
greatest and most undeniable of all miracles is the existence of 
Christ’s Church. She is a society like no other; she combats the 
evil desires and passions of mankind, and resists their pride and 
selfishness, and yet she has spread over the entire world and has 
everywhere triumphed. 

Are we not justified in believing Christ’s words when we know 
that miracles are wrought by Him and by His friends in His name? 
Is it unreasonable to assume that His Church is the kingdom of 
God, when in this kingdom, as in no other society on earth all the 
forces of the world to come are seen to reside? I think that those 
who consider our faith in Jesus Christ and His Church to be foolish 
and unreasonable, have never really examined either one or the 
other. 

II. Prophecies—Our Lord referred to the prophecies regarding 
His person, as well as to His own miracles; and showed that in 
Himself the prophecies of the Old Testament were fulfilled, since 
it had been foretold that the Messias should work miracles. His- 
torians speak of ancient, medizeval and modern history, but to those 
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who have a clear insight into events, there are only two periods, viz,, 
the time before, and the time since our Lord’s life on earth, Ajj 
that went before was in anticipation of His coming; all that has 
followed refers to Him, and is inexplicable without Him. lj 
our science, art and civilization dates from the renewal of the 
world that He effected. But the prophecies looked forward to 
Him, and His life-history, both in outline and in detail, is recorded 
in the books of the Old Testament, from the first allusion to Him 
as the Seed of the woman, to the account of His forerunner. All 
this was written hundreds of years before His birth—if He is not 
the Son of God, who is He? If it is unreasonable to believe in Him, 
in whom may we reasonably put our faith? 

III. The Gospel_—Christ wishes not merely to silence doubters, 
but to win their hearts, and He does this by causing His gospel to 
be preached to the poor. Who are the poor? Surely all who are 
in want of anything. And what is meant by preaching the gospel? 
It means bringing glad tidings to the sorrowful and sinful, but it 
means more than this; for, through the gospel of Christ, the sick 
are healed, the hungry are fed and the poor are enriched. 

A countless host, that no man can number, composed of people 
of every age and nation, proclaims to us the impossibility of doubt- 
ing that Christ was He who should come; He came to every one 
of them, and His coming rendered them happy, whereas before they 
were miserable sinners. Whither should we turn when we are be- 
set with doubts and difficulties? We should follow St. John’s ex- 
ample, and have recourse to our Lord Himself. Where shall we 
find Him? In His Church, and nowhere else; elsewhere we shall 
seek Him in vain; but He promised to remain with His Church 
until the consummation of the world, so we may be sure of finding 
Him there. You will find Him in the Gospel, that is always being 
preached to the poor; you will find Him in the forgiveness of sins, 
that is always being bestowed upon the penitent; you will find Him 
in the living Bread that came down from Heaven to give life to the 
world. Come not in the spirit of pride, which thinks that it has a 
right to judge and criticize Christ’s Church ; those that come in such 
a spirit, come in vain. But if you approach as humble children of 
the Church, full of confidence in her teaching, light will again 
shine in your souls and peace will reign in your hearts. 
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FIRST SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
“FEAR NOT” 


“Fear not, little flock, for it hath pleased your Father to give you a king- 
dom.”—Luke xii, 32. 

“Fear not”—these are beautiful words, particularly reassuring 
at the beginning of a new year. When we think of the many rea- 
sons that we have for fear and of the sorrows and trials of our 
past life, perhaps, too, of the horrors that we have witnessed, it 
is only natural that we should dread the future. We cannot see 
what lies before us; it is all veiled from our gaze, and we ask our- 
selves whether fresh struggles and conflicts, fresh troubles and 
alarms are not awaiting us. It is well, in moments such as these, 
to listen to the words: “Fear not,” uttered by Him who was ali 
wisdom, truth and love. Yet are they addressed indiscriminately 
toeveryone? Isnooneto fear? Yes, there is a fear, which is the 
one safe way to true joy; and it is impossible to bid those fear not 
who have never felt this fear, for thus they would be excluded 
from the path of true happiness. 

Fear is a word very easily misunderstood. Some think it cred- 
itable to be called fearless, and from one point of view they are 
right; but not in every case, for it is by no means good and 
praiseworthy to live, as many do, without any anxiety as to the 
salvation of their souls. 

Probably no one lives without occasionally feeling alarm at death 
and at the coming judgment. There are moments when fear lays 
its icy hand on even the most indifferent, but, as a rule, men live 
on from day to day, contented with what they see, touch and 
taste, until all at once the dread summons comes at the hour when 
they least expect it, and they are hurried away to give an account 
of their stewardship and to hear their sentence. 

Those who live thus have good cause to fear. They see their 
friends and acquaintances pass away, into the unknown world, 
that unexplored region to which they never gave a thought. They 
are gone, and to the survivors we say: “Look down with fear into 
the abyss at your feet.” 

Can we look at the life led by most people in the world, and not 
acknowledge that there is ground for alarm? It is a life full of 
deception; not perhaps of downright lies, but it abounds in un- 
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truthfulness, hypocrisy, and spiteful calumnies, that appear to be 
true, whilst really they inflict grievous wounds on many a heart, 
and bring misery upon many a household. It is a true saying, that 
lies come home to roost, and one day you will remember with fear 
and trembling every false statement that you have made. Therefore, 
learn betimes to fear, that you may be converted from falsehood to 
truth. 

Worldly life is full of dishonesty; not necessarily of actions 
likely to bring men into prison as criminals, but there is great lack 
of a genuine sense of honor even among refined and respectable 
people, and there is also a kind of pharisaical dishonesty, that 
cherishes hatred in the heart under a smiling exterior, and perpe- 
trates all manner of injustice under a semblance of good will. As 
certainly as that there is a God of justice in Heaven, the hour will 
come when you will realize your wickedness. Therefore, whilst 
there is yet time, learn to fear, and be converted from your mali- 
cious ways, that you may be honest in the sight of God and man. 

Worldly life is full of pride and vanity. I am not speaking of 
that foolish vanity which is so obvious that everyone recognizes its 
emptiness, but of the pride and vanity that conceal themselves under 
a mask of humility and piety to such an extent that it is often 
difficult to distinguish a vain fool from a humble Christian. Some 
day the plausible mask will be torn off, and the fool will stand 
revealed in all his folly, a laughing-stock to some, a warning to 
others and a terror to himself. Would that all proud and vain 
persons would learn to fear, and be converted to humility, before 
it is too late, for God showeth mercy only to the humble. 

“Fear not’—our Lord speaks thus to the little flock of those 
who have already trodden the path of fear, and know what it is to 
feel anxiety regarding their salvation; they are His friends and 
faithful followers here on earth, and it is to them that at the be- 
ginning of each new year He says, “Fear not.” 

Have such as these no ground at all for fear? Not the fear and 
trembling with which everyone of us has to work out his own sal- 
vation, and from which we can never be free as long as that sal- 
vation is still a matter of hope, i. e., during our whole existence in 
this world. Is there no other cause for fear? for instance, fear of 
what men may do to them? Many of the little flock have suffered 
grievously in the past, and have been injured and deceived by 
others; must they not look forward with fear to the future? Some- 
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times, like Ezechiel, they have fancied themselves to be among 
friends, and afterwards have discovered that they were in the 
midst of scorpions. They have often had difficulty in refraining 
from bitter words of reproach and complaint, and still greater dif- 
ficulty in controlling thoughts of indignation and contempt. A 
famous author states the result of his study of mankind thus: “The 
passion of my soul is contempt.” Knowledge of human nature is 
only too apt to lead to despising it, and here is a reason for fear. 
Does not the new year suggest possible dangers of this kind? 
“Fear not,” says our Lord, “who will accuse God’s elect? It is 
God who justifieth.” Bear in silence whatever humiliations men 
may heap upon you, and they will turn into ornaments for your 
soul. 

Or are you not compelled to feel fear about your means of live- 
lihood? Many are threatened with poverty and hunger, or have 
a very scanty income; yet our Lord says: “Sell what thou hast 
and give to the poor.” Are they to keep nothing? Does He re- 
quire them to give away the little that they possess? Is He, the 
all-merciful, mocking His creatures? No, He is not mocking them, 
nor does He lay upon them any command or obligation. Some 
children of the Church in every age have followed His counsel, and 
such find help in this world and salvation in Heaven, for they be- 
come Saints. Under all circumstances, however, our Lord says to 
everyone, as He said once to St. Paul, “Fear not.” 

If we trust Him, as did the Apostle, we shall be helped, and the 
needy on earth will be the wealthy in Heaven, for all things work 
together for good to those who love God. Many things may cause 
our timid hearts to shrink with fear, but our heavenly Father, who 
guarded His divine Son in every danger, has assured us that He 
will protect all His children in every trial and peril; therefore 
“Fear not, little flock, for it hath pleased your Father to give you a 
kingdom,” 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN VIEWS OF MARRIAGE 


“And the third day there was a marriage in Cana of Galilee, and the 
mother of Jesus was there. And Jesus also was invited, and His disciples, 
to the marriage.”—John ii, 1, 2. 

Matrimony, more perhaps than any other ordinary state of life, 
offers abundant opportunities to faith of developing and of bringing 
forth fruit, and it is most important that this should be accom- 
plished, for where marriage is respected, society prospers; and 
where marriage is dishonored, all social prosperity is undermined, 
for marriage is the foundation of social life. In the Gospel we 
read that our Lord was present at a wedding, and He intended thus 
to sanctify the marriage bond. Nevertheless there are unsanctified 
marriages even among Christians, and we sometimes meet with 
pagan ideas on the subject. 

It behooves us clearly to distinguish between these pagan views 
and those which Christians ought to hold, and therefore we will 
proceed to compare them. 

Paganism regards woman as a slave, and this is the result of 
failure to appreciate every human being as a distinct, living per- 
sonality. When personality is overlooked, a slave ceases to be an 
intelligent being, and becomes merely a thing, or at best a domestic 
animal. Where woman is regarded as the slave of her husband, 
polygamy results, for he may have several slaves and consequently 
several wives. The number of his wives and slaves is as unim- 
portant as the number of his domestic animals and of the utensils 
employed in his business. A further result of this theory is that 
marriage ceases to be permanent. A worn-out utensil is thrown 
away, a worthless slave is got rid of in ore way or another, and 
so is an animal which is no longer required. If the wife is nothing 
but a chattel belonging to the husband, he can keep her or dispose 
of her as he chooses. 

Some one may feel inclined to exclaim that all this has nothing 
to do with us; no wife is now her husband’s slave. Of course she 
is not legally, but is she not sometimes practically a slave? Do no 
men allow their wives to toil in order to support the family? Do 
none amongst us heap upon women cares and burdens such as the 
men alone are qualified to bear? Men are very apt to relieve them- 
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selves of their troubles; and women are by nature inclined to take 
anxieties upon themselves. 

At the wedding feast in Cana a difficulty presented itself—the 
wine ran short, and our Lady became aware of the fact. She, being 
a woman, sympathized at once with the embarassment felt by the 
host, and was impelled to do her best to remove it. She revealed 
a truly feminine trait, one that God’s hand seems to have im- 
pressed upon woman at her creation, but the more a man may 
admire it, the more careful should he be not to abuse his wife’s 
emotional and sympathetic disposition by casting upon her burdens 
that she is unfit to bear. 

We have already referred to the dissolubility of marriage among 
pagans. Unhappily there is great need nowadays to protest against 
the revival of this pagan theory. It ought not to be necessary for 
me to remind you of all the misery to society and to individuals 
that results from facilities for divorce. It is quite certain that, 
where the state is ready to declare marriages annulled, they are 
contracted recklessly. People are careless enough where the out- 
ward bond is inviolable, but when it is weakened, separation be- 
comes a matter of everyday occurrence. Need I dwell upon the 
unhappy position of those who have separated? Need I point out 
what terrible consequences would ensue if still more children were 
to grow up without the discipline and ties of family life? History 
records plainly enough the disastrous results of weakening the 
marriage bond, but, as the saying goes, history teaches us that men 
refuse to learn from history. 

In the Catholic Church we are taught: “What God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder.” But the world says: “What men 
have united, they may separate again.” The Church regards marri- 
age as a Sacrament instituted by God; the world looks upon it as a 
purely civil contract. The former is the Christian, the latter the 
pagan view of matrimony. The Church can never sanction the 
dissolution of a lawful marriage, so as to leave either party free 
tomarry again. Separation is possible, when for some special rea- 
sons husband and wife cannot live together; but separation is not 
divorce, and neither party can marry again during the lifetime of 
the other. 

Amongst Christians a wife is not a slave, and one of the greatest 
benefits conferred by the Church upon mankind is that she has 
raised woman from her former position of degradation. Chris- 
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tianity teaches that the whole female sex was degraded by the sin 
of Eve, but it teaches also that the whole sex was raised and en- 
nobled in the person of Mary, the Mother of our Lord and Saviour; 
she was full of grace, blessed among women, and all generations 
shall call her blessed. 

Man knows that his wife is “flesh of his flesh,” and “bone of his 
bone,” and St. Peter bids him give her honor. He is the head and 
master of the family, but, if he be a Christian, he will not ruth- 
lessly assert his supremacy. It is his business to provide for the 
support of wife and children, but he will not despise his wife’s 
advice and disregard her wishes. He knows that husband and wife 
alike have mutual rights and duties; she, no less than himself, is 
an intelligent being, and, in the eyes of a Christian husband, her 
personality is sacred because God desires her salvation equally with 
his own. Both are sinners, in need of God’s grace; for both did 
Jesus Christ come into the world, that with His precious Blood He 
might deliver them from sin, death and the dominion of satan. God 
wishes the wife to be the husband’s co-heiress to eternal life, and 
the Christian husband cannot work out his own salvation without 
contributing also to his wife’s. Thus the crown, of which paganism 
robbed woman, is restored to her by Christianity; and there is no 
happier place on earth than a home where man and wife labor 
together with the one aim of securing life everlasting. 

Some men, however, though they profess to be Christians, do not 
appreciate domestic happiness, and seek their pleasure away from 
their own homes. Their amusements may be innocent, but it is 
always a misfortune when a man does not prefer his home to any 
other place, though this does not mean that he ought never to go 
out into society. Both husband and wife are sometimes obliged to 
do so. 

Every married couple should mutually respect each other. A 
wife is not her husband’s slave, but St. Paul writes: “Let the women 
learn in silence, with all subjection. But I suffer not a woman to 
teach, nor to use authority over the man, but to be in silence. For 
Adam was first formed; then Eve. And Adam was not seduced, 
but the woman, being seduced, was in the transgression” (1 Tim. ii, 
11-14). “Let women be subject to their husbands, as to the Lord, 
because the husband is the head of the wife” (Ephes. v, 22, 23). 
“As the Church is subject to Christ, so also let the wives be to 
their husbands in all things” (ibid. v, 24). And St. Peter says: 
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“In like manner also let wives be subject to their husbands, that if 
any believe not the word, they may be won without the word, by 
the conversation of the wives, considering your chaste conversation 
with fear. Whose adorning let it not be the outward plaiting of the 
hair, or the wearing of gold, or the putting on of apparel, but the 
hidden man of the heart in the incorruptibility of a quiet and meek 
spirit, which is rich in the sight of God. For after this manner 
heretofore the holy women also, who trusted in God, adorned them- 
selves, being in subjection to their own husbands, as Sara obeyed 
Abraham, calling him lord” (1 Peter iii, 1-6). 

In our Lady we have the most perfect instance of a woman 
adorned with a quiet and meek spirit. At the marriage-feast she 
showed her interest in a matter which her Divine Son had reserved 
for Himself; so He said: ““Woman, what is it to Me and to thee? 
My hour is not yet come.” Without any further question or ex- 
planation she turned to the servants, saying: “Whatsoever He shall 
say to you, do ye.” Could she have set us a better <a of 
womanly humility, gentleness and submission? 

We may believe that she treated her husband, in their quiet home, 
just as she treated her Divine Son at the feast, and that her meek 
and gentle spirit was precious in God’s sight. Holy Scripture tells 
us that every wife should be adorned with this spirit, whereas wo- 
men who love to command do not imitate the models held up to us 
in the Bible. As St. Peter says, a good woman’s adornment consists 
not in anything external, but in her quiet spirit. Her true sphere 
of action is her home; and every woman able to work for the wel- 
fare of her household is bound to do so; this is her chief business 
in life, especially if she be married. In her spare time she may care 
for the sick and poor, and still be occupied in work befitting her 
and precious in the sight of God, provided that it does not cause her 
to neglect her own home, and that she displays charity and humility 
in all that she does. Work for others is peculiarly suited to women 
who have not a household of their own demanding their attention. 
A Christian home is a sanctuary which the wife should do her best 
to adorn; and her efforts may render it the happiest place on earth. 
Its true value is seen most plainly in times of misfortune. As long 
as all is well with a man, he may scarcely appreciate his wife and 
home, but let some disaster overwhelm him and the world leave 
him in the lurch, his wife does not forsake him, but loves him and 
stands up for him, so that he finds peace at home, in spite of the 
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storms outside. Many a man has learned in times of sorrow to 
thank God for blessings hitherto not valued at their true worth, 
perceiving that the world can offer him nothing comparable with 
the joy of possessing a home where a Christian wife reigns supreme. 

Christianity has raised woman from a degraded position, but it 
has not imposed upon her the duty of attracting attention by her 
activity. Quite apart from Christianity, the world has attempted 
to improve the status of woman, but in so doing it has overlooked 
humility, and has taken her away from the work assigned to her by 
God, and given her aims and occupations identical with those of 
man. It is characteristic of the spirit of the age that thus no 
attention is paid to the plain indications of God’s design. We hear 
much of the emancipation of women, and perhaps those who demand 
it have some justification for their claims. Woman is certainly 
entitled to receive adequate education, and to be permitted to enter 
careers for which her physical and intellectual powers may fit her. 
But one who “emancipates” herself from all laws and comes for- 
ward as man’s rival in every department of public life is unworthy 
of the sacred position and duties of womanhood. 

For married life to be what God intended, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the marriage should be truly Christian, and this brings us 
to the central point of to-day’s Gospel, and we see what is its chief 
lesson. When we read that Jesus Christ was a guest at a wedding 
feast, we realize that He would fain be present whenever a marriage 
takes place, and take up His abode in every home, so as to sanctify 
the union and the household with His presence. “Believe in the 
Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved, and thy house” (Acts xvi, 31). 
Reserve for Christ a dwelling place in thy heart; let His spirit rule 
in thy home, and thou wilt indeed be happy. Every Christian 
knows by experience that happiness is to be found nowhere but 
with Christ, and when He reigns supreme in a household, the spirit 
of charity influences all its members. Follow, therefore, the ex- 
ample of the people in Cana, and invite Jesus Christ to your house. 

Where faith is living, there is a good and happy family life, im- 
possible under other conditions. If a worldly spirit predominates in 
your home, you must be worldly yourself, and in need of true con- 
version. Do not suppose that it is more important to practise 
Christian charity and forbearance anywhere else rather than at 
home, in your daily intercourse with your family and at your daily 
occupations. Invite Jesus to take up His abode with you. It was 
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at Cana that He worked His first miracle, and His disciples be- 
lieved in Him. He will work miracles in your house, too, and ac- 
complish marvellous things, so that you will believe in Him still 
more firmly, the more He manifests His glory in the sanctuary of 
your own home. 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


CONVERSION 


“And when Jesus was come to the place, looking up He saw him, and said 
to him: Zacheus, make haste and come down, for this day I must abide in 
thy house.”—Luke xix, 5. 

“This day I must abide in thy house.” That must indeed have 
been a happy day for Zacheus and his household. The guests at 
Cana were happy because Jesus was with them, and now Zacheus 
had the same reason for happiness; on that day salvation came to 
his house. 

Experience teaches us that hearts and houses are happy if they 
welcome Jesus Christ, His spirit, influence and guidance, and it 
teaches also that in our own age, so full of sin and misery, sorrow 
makes itself most felt where there is no room for Christ. We 
sometimes see maps on which Christian countries are painted in 
bright colors and pagan lands in dark. If it were possible to pre- 
pare such a map to show where happiness and where unhappiness 
is to be found, the bright color indicating happiness would certainly 
distinguish the hearts and houses in which Christ reigns supreme, 
and the dark shade indicating misery would mark the hearts and 
houses where He is unknown. We boast of our intellectual progress, 
but our age abounds in wretchedness and poverty for which no 
remedy can be found save in Jesus Christ. Let us consider who are 
the fortunate persons to whom He says: “I must abide in your 
house.” 

I. Zacheus was one of them, so we may perhaps learn from him 
what will induce our Lord to abide with us. Some people perceive 
nothing in Zacheus’ desire to see Jesus but mere curiosity, and 
nothing in his words but self-complacency. Is this conceivable? 
Let us consider who the man was. We are told that he was the 
chief of the publicans and rich. Let us picture a man of the 
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present day in a similar position; perhaps some respectable magis- 
trate, whom everyone knows. Imagine such a man in the midst of 
a dense crowd, climbing up a tree or a fence, in order to see better, 
and sitting there like a street urchin. Would he not be the laughing 
stock of the rabble, and risk losing all his reputation? We cannot 
for a moment suppose that one of our magistrates would do anything 
of the sort; but should he really put himself in such an unpleasant 
situation, he would undoubtedly have some better reason for so 
doing than mere curiosity. 

This argument may well be applied to Zacheus, who risked for- 
feiting all his reputation in order to see Jesus. He must have 
cared very much about it, and have felt it to be a matter of life and 
death that he should come into contact with Christ. We have here 
a valuable example of earnestness about salvation, for Zacheus 
flinched from no sacrifice, not even from the loss of human respect. 
How many of us would be ready to do as much to secure our salva- 
tion? Many show repugnance before they are even asked to make 
a sacrifice, and avoid taking up any decided position because they 
are afraid of offending the world, or their old friends, and fancy 
that people will laugh at them and think them foolish. 

Jesus Christ abode gladly with Zacheus, because He saw that the 
man was in earnest, and that, being really anxious to follow Christ, 
he shrank from no sacrifice and was willing even to be despised. 
Go and do likewise! Be in earnest about your resolution to follow 
Christ and to lead a Christian life. Do not shrink in a cowardly 
way from the sacrifices that it may possibly entail, and then you 
may be sure that Jesus will gladly take up His abode with you. 

II. Zacheus said to our Lord: “If I have wronged any man of 
anything, I restore him fourfold.” 

We must not regard this as a self-satisfied statement regarding 
his habitual mode of action. It would only show that fraud was 
not profitable to him! No, it indicates that at that moment, in our 
Saviour’s presence, Zacheus realized his guilt and saw that in many 
instances he had been dishonest, for, like other publicans, he had 
enriched himself fraudulently. Now, perceiving the wickedness of 
his ways, he resolved to make fourfold restitution. 

This was trustworthy evidence of his conversion. A man may 
regret his sins, and of course his sorrow may proceed from a con- 
trite and humble heart. He may shed tears over what he has done, 
and they may be the outcome of a penitent disposition. He may 
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talk of his wickedness and unworthiness, and call himself a mis- 
erable sinner, and in all this he is following St. Paul’s example. We 
must not, however, forget that other people may act in the same 
way without being so genuinely humble as the Apostle, and this 
perhaps is the reason why their talk of their sinfulness and un- 
worthiness makes comparatively little impression upon us. Their 
tears and lamentations and self-reproaches may merely indicate 
some superficial kind of repentance, not true conversion of heart, 
and it is possible that they have never really thought about their 
actual transgressions. I should think far more of a man who, with- 
out perhaps giving much outward sign of regret, had courage to 
act like Zacheus, 1. e., to ‘acknowledge his sins, not only before God, 
but with heroic self-humiliation also before men, and to go to those 
whom he had wronged or offended, asking their pardon and offering 
whatever reparation he could make. This man’s actions would 
prove his genuine conversion or change of disposition. If you 
would imitate Zacheus, confess your sins to God, by revealing them 
to His servant, one of those to whom He said: “He that heareth 
you, heareth me, and whose sins you shall forgive, they are for- 
given them.” If you do this, the Lord will take up His abode with 
you, and fill your heart with gladness. 

God requires of every one of us that we should acknowledge and 
confess our sins, resolving to avoid them in future, and that we 
should humble ourselves before those whom we have wronged or 
offended, trying, as far as it is in our power, to make reparation. 
No amount of tears and lamentations can ever take the place of 
these duties. God does not, however, require us to follow Zacheus’ 
example and promise to give half our goods to the poor. Sometimes 
He counsels such a proceeding, and He even advised the rich young 
man to give all that he possessed to the poor. But our Lord does 
not demand such a renunciation; only some highly favored souls 
are capable of making such a sacrifice, and He promises to reward 
them a hundredfold. If we cannot do as much as this, we can at 
least be as honest and humble as Zacheus, after his conversion, and 
then our Lord will take a delight in abiding with us, as He did with 
him. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


TEMPEST AND CALM 


“And immediately Jesus, stretching forth His hand, took hold of him, and 
said to him: ‘O thou of little faith, why didst thou doubt?’ And when they 
were come up into the boat, the wind ceased.”—Matt. xiv, 31, 32. 

Some of us are apt to put a very bald construction upon the 
events in our Lord’s life, as recorded in the Gospels. We look upon 
them as accounts of occurrences in a far distant past, forgetting 
that Holy Scripture is intended for men in every age, that Christ’s 
life and work affect the whole human race, and that His life and 
work are the expression of one principle, viz., of His love, which 
desires the salvation of all sinners. Hence we are perfectly justified 
in deducing from our Lord’s behavior and actions on one occasion, 
His manner of acting in other cases and at other times. For in- 
stance, from to-day’s Gospel, containing the account of His dealings 
with His disciples during the tempest, we may learn what His fol- 
lowers have a right to expect from Him now in any trials that may 
befall them. 

I. The tempest—The disciples set sail from the eastern shore 
of the Lake of Genesareth in the evening; the wind was against 
them, and they had to take to their oars. As darkness fell the wind 
increased to a gale, and though they exerted all their strength, they 
seemed to make no progress. Midnight passed, and by three 
o’clock in the morning they were still only half way across the lake. 
The rowers were spent, and the furious wind had lashed the water 
into waves that threatened to swamp the boat. In their alarm they 
no doubt cried: “Lord, save us, we perish,” but Jesus was not with 
them, and they believed Him to be far away. No one can have been 
at sea on such a night without experiencing some fear, but the 
storms of life are more terrible, and the waves of misfortune often 
threaten to overwhelm the frail barque on which we have set sail, 
anticipating a calm voyage. In such peril faith can work miracles. 
St. Peter walked on the water towards his Master, in spite of the 
raging billows. He trusted Him when He said, “Come,” and his 
faith upheld him; but as the tempest increased, he was afraid and 
doubted, and at once began to sink. Then he cried out: “Lord, save 
me,” and Jesus came to his rescue. 

How differently do people behave in times of trouble, sorrow and 
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distress of mind! Some fancy that they are sure to sink and perish, 
on account of their sins, and yet they are mistaken. Help is at 
hand, and even where sin abounds, grace doth yet more abound 
(Rom. v, 20). 

Others, really on the point of drowning, are unaware of the fact, 
and think in their folly that there is no danger, because they shut 
their eyes to it. Finally there are some who are in great peril, and 
realize it with horror. They seem to feel everything giving way; 
they perceive the emptiness of earthly delights and are afraid. 
They have good cause for fear if they have set their hopes on the 
transitory joys of this life, and shrink in terror from the dark abyss 
into which they see their friends vanishing one after another. Yet 
people of this kind fall into two classes. Some give way to despair ; 
a little opium or morphia enables them to pass silently into the great 
unknown, which is all or nothing, according to the view that they 
take of it. Such men have revived the old Stoic doctrine and say 
that they quit life when it becomes unbearable, just as they would 
quit a room full of stifling smoke. As long as they live they go 
about with hearts devoid of hope, longing only for annihilation, 
and complaining that they have ever been born at all. 

Others, on the contrary, cry like St. Peter, when he began to 
sink: “Lord, save me,” and they, too, are saved. 

II. The calm.—God helps those who have recourse to Him in 
their necessity. The disciples on the lake were under more efficient 
protection than they supposed, for Jesus was praying for them. He 
passed the evening and part of the night in prayer on a mountain 
overlooking the lake; no doubt He prayed for them more than for 
Himself. His prayer was their safeguard, as it is ours in time of 
trouble. He prayed for His own, and many of them are in heaven, 
joining in His supplication for us. We have innumerable helpers, 
but we cannot see them, and must be content to believe in them. 
Visible help is often not given us at once, sometimes not for a long 
time; our Lord allowed the disciples to toil all night, rowing in the 
darkness against the hurricane, and He did not come until the 
fourth watch, 7. ¢., between three and six o’clock in the morning. 

People often say that God sends us sorrows to try us, and this is 
true, but it is not the whole truth. Trouble is not intended merely 
to show what we are good for, but to make us strong and vigorous. 
St. Peter might never have been able to walk on the water, had not 
his confidence in our Lord been strengthened by misfortune. Let 
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us be prepared for the possibility of disaster and grievous affliction, 
but let us never doubt that help will come at last. 

Our Lord undoubtedly helps those who cry to Him; He rescued 
the disciples, for the tempest abated, and, with Jesus on board, 
they reached the opposite shore of the lake at dawn. 

One of the purest joys known to us is that which we experience 
on returning home after a long and perilous voyage, and are wel- 
comed by those dear to us. What will be our bliss when the dawn 
of eternity finds us entering a safe harbor, where we shall be wel- 
comed by friends whom we have loved on earth, and where we shall 
hear the vault of heaven resounding with the songs of the saints, 
who exult and give thanks as often as a sinner finds his way home. 











SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


NEW YEAR’S 
BY THE REV. FERDINAND HECKMANN, O.F.M. 


“Grace to you and peace from God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus 
Christ.’”—Rom. 1, 7. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The Apostle and the Church wish us grace and 
peace from God the Father and from our Lord Jesus. 

I1—They wish us grace. (1) What is grace? (2) Why its grace 
wished? (3) To whom is grace wished? (4) What ts.necessary to ob- 
tain grace? (a) Humility, (b) Prayer and reception of the Sacraments. 
(c) Cooperation with grace already given. 

II—They wish us peace. (1) Peace in regard to God. (2) Peace in 
regard to ourselves. (3) Peace in regard to our neighbor. 

Conclusion. 


According to an ancient and laudable custom, men wish each 
other on this day a Happy New Year; every one, indeed, in ac- 
cordance with his idea of what constitutes true happiness. Holy 
Mother Church also extends to her children on this day her wishes 
for a Happy New Year; not only because this is an ancient custom 
and usage, but also in the name and at the bidding of Him who has 
sent her to announce the good tidings of great joy to all men. As 
Jesus Christ is yesterday, to-day, and for ever the same, so also 
the Church never changes, and the good-will and wishes shé extends 
to men are always the same. And what does Holy Mother Church 
wish her children on this, the first day of the year? She knows that 
the most beautiful of angels fell because he was too moderate in 
his desires, she knows that thousands of souls created to see God 
are eternally lost because they are satisfied with too little and that 
man never offends by asking too much of Him but too little, too 
insignificant and worthless things. Therefore she exhorts her chil- 
dren in every Mass to lift up their hearts, because in God alone true 
happiness and beatitude can be found. For this reason the Church 
always extends to her children the ancient apostolic greeting: 
“Grace and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ 
be with you all.” For this reason our Lord and Saviour at the 
moment of His birth had the happiness and peace, which He came 
to bring to men, announced by the angel in the words: “Glory to 
God in the highest: and on earth peace to men of good will,” and 
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after He had conquered sin, death, and hell He greeted them with 
these simple words: “Peace be with you.” 

“Grace and peace from God our Father, and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” was the blessing which the Apostle wished the first 
Christians and is still the blessing which the Church extends to her 
children; and true followers of Jesus Christ can wish each other on 
the first day of the year nothing better than “Grace and peace from 
God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The Church wishes us, on this the first day of the year, grace 
from God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ because the 
grace of God is absolutely necessary for us if we are to attain the 
end for which we were created, which is, to know God, to love Him 
and serve Him in this world in order that we may be eternally 
happy with Him in the world to come. God in His infinite good- 
ness and mercy wills that all men without exception attain to the 
perfection of virtue in this world and to eternal beatitude in the 
other world. But since we can not accomplish this by our own 
natural powers, He extends to us His help and assistance. He en- 
lightens our mind that we may be able to distinguish what is good 
from what is evil, He guides our will that we may love what is good 
and hate what is evil and strengthens us that in spite of all obstacles 
we may ever do what is good and thus attain our eternal destiny. 
This enlightenment of our mind, this guidance of our will to what is 
good through an immediate, invisible influence of God upon our soul 
is called the grace of God. It is divided into sanctifying and actual 
grace. Sanctifying or habitual grace was communicated to our soul 
in holy Baptism, and if we have lost it through mortal sin we can 
regain it by a sincere repentance in the Sacrament of Penance. 
Sanctifying grace is the most precious gift God could bestow upon 
us. It is of equal value with heaven itself. For unless our soul at 
the moment of its departure from this world is clothed with the 
spotless white garment of sanctifying grace, it can not attain to the 
vision of God. Actual grace is the enlightening of our mind, the 
inflaming of our will and special assistance of God that we may ac- 
complish an individual good work or action. 

The reason why the Apostle wished the first Christian communi- 
ties and the Church wishes every one of us at the beginning of the 
New Year the grace of God is because grace is so absolutely neces- 
sary to us. Without the grace of God we can not attain to eternal 
glory ; without it we can not perform any good work or action meri- 
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torious in the sight of God; without it we can not overcome the 
enticements and temptations to sin; without grace we can not con- 
quer our sensual passions, fulfil our duties as Christians and carry 
the Cross after Christ, our model, and become like unto Him; 
without grace we can not be children of God, temples of the Holy 
Ghost and heirs of the kingdom of heaven. “Without Me, z. e., 
without My grace,” says our Divine Saviour, “you can do nothing” 
(John xv, 5). “No man cometh to the Father, but by Me, by My 
grace,” He says in another passage (John xiv, 6). St. Paul says: 
“We are not sufficient to think anything of ourselves, as of our- 
selves; but our sufficiency is from God,” 7. e., all our ability to do 
what is good comes from God (2 Cor. iii, 5). And he writes to the 
Ephesians: “By grace you are saved through faith, and that not 
of yourselves, for it is the gift of God” (Eph. ii, 8). These words 
of the Apostle apply also to ourselves. The grace of God accomp- 
lishes that through faith and the words of faith we can be saved; but 
without grace faith and good works are of no avail to us. Hence it 
follows that the grace of God is absolutely necessary to us and that 
nothing in this world can be compared to it in worth and value. 
What will honor and renown, the favor and love of men and all 
the joys, pleasures and treasures of this earth, yes, even the pos- 
session of the whole world avai. us wit!.out the grace of God? How 
can a man, though he be the richest and most powerful monarch, 
be happy if he must say to himself: God is not my friend, but my 
enemy. Even if I possess all things, I do not possess the grace of 
God. He, however, who possesses the grace of God is rich in treas- 
ures rare, though he may suffer want, be despised by the world, and 
have few friends among men. He is a friend of God, an object of 
His love and complacence, and his name is written in the book of life. 

he Apostle and the Church wish the grace of God to all who 
mvoke the name of the Lord: To those who are already justified in 
the sight of God and walk in the path of virtue and of the fear of 
the Lord that they may never deviate from this path, that they may 
ever hunger and thirst after justice and perfection and persevere 
in the battle against the enemies of their salvation until they make 
their triumphal entry into the kingdom of their Lord; to sinners, 
that it may enlighten their mind and move their heart so that they 
may see the state of their souls and return to God in true penance 
and repentance and make up by renewed zeal in the service of God 
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what they have neglected in the past, and thus attain their crown 
of glory which will be a source of consolation and joy to them for 
all eternity. 

Now, in order to obtain the grace of God, we must be humble. 
Humility is absolutely necessary to us in order to obtain grace from 
almighty God. “He resists the proud,” as the Scriptures tell Us, 
“but gives His grace to the humble” (Jam. iv, 6). Pride is an in- 
superable bar to the entrance of grace into our soul, and as we can 
do nothing good in the sight of God without the assistance of His 
grace, we must have at least some degree of humility before we 
can do anything pleasing to Him. We have no reason to pride our- 
selves in anything. “What hast thou that thou hast not received?” 
asks the Apostle, “and if thou hast received, why dost thou glory, 
as if thou hadst not received it?” (1 Cor. iv, 7). The only things 
truly our own are our sins, and these afford us only a reason for 
humbling ourselves under the mighty hand of God. 

We must, in order to obtain the grace of God, persevere in prayer 
and frequently approach the Sacraments. God will give us His 
grace, but we must ask for it. “Ask, and it shall be given you; 
seek, and you shall find; knock, and it shall be opened to you,” says 
our Divine Saviour (Matt. vii, 7). The Sacraments are the chan- 
nels through which God communicates His grace to our souls. 

We must finally make good use of the graces God has already 
given which will be a guaranty of even greater and more abundant 
graces from Him. Thus we may ascend from virtue to virtue and 
from perfection to still greater perfection until we reach the goal 
of our eternal destiny. 

The Apostle and the Church wish us not only grace, but also 
peace from God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ. This 
peace is a fruit of the grace of God. Our Divine Saviour repeatedly 
wished and gave this peace to His disciples. With the words: 
“Peace be with you,” He greeted them, and in His farewell dis- 
course He said to them: “Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you: not as the world giveth, do I give unto you” (John xiv, 
27). The peace which the Apostle and the Church wish is a three- 
fold one: peace in regard to God, peace in regard to ourselves, and 
peace in regard to our neighbor. 

Peace in regard to God is nothing else than a firm hope and 
childlike confidence that God, through the merits of Jesus Christ, 
will forgive us our sins and will receive us again as His children 
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and heirs of His kingdom if we in true and heartfelt repentance 
turn away from sin and return to Him. There is a continual con- 
flict going on within us. God wills man’s sanctification and salva- 
tion, but man often strives after unholy things and what would 
make him eternally unhappy. The prophet Isaias says: “There is 
no peace to the wicked, saith the Lord” (Isai. xlviii, 22). “Salva- 
tion is far from sinners,” says the royal Psalmist, “because they 
have not sought Thy justifications” (Ps. cxviii, 155). They desire 
peace, because this internal conflict disturbs their peace of soul. 
They, according to the prophet Jeremias, cry out: “Peace, peace: 
when there was no peace ;” and then he adds: “They are confounded, 
because they have committed abomination: yea, rather they are not 
confounded with confusion, and they have not known how to blush: 
therefore shall they fall among them that fall; in the time of their 
visitation they shall fall, saith the Lord” (Jer. viii, 11, 12). There- 
fore all of you that through sin live at enmity with God make your 
peace with Him, leave your wicked ways and make good use of the 
time of grace before it comes to an end. Take to heart what the 
Apostle says: “According to thy hardness and impenitent heart, 
thou treasurest up to thyself wrath against the day of wrath and 
revelation of the just judgment of God, Who will render to every 
man according to his works” (Rom. ii, 6). Let the past year be 
the last of a life of sin for you, and cry to the Lord with David: 
“To thee only I have sinned and have done evil before thee. For 
I know my iniquity, and my sin is always before me. Have mercy 
on me, O God, according to thy great mercy. And according to the 
multitude of Thy tender mercies blot out my iniquity. Cast me not 
away from Thy face, and take not Thy Holy Spirit from me. A 
contrite and humbled heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise. Create 
a clean heart in me, O God; and renew a right spirit in my bowels” 
(Ps. 1). If you thus return to God, He will certainly pardon your 
sins and give you His peace which will comfort you in all your 
trials and impress the love of God so deeply into your soul that 
you will no more offend Him by sin. 

From this peace with God will spring the peace with yourselves. 
A perfect conversion to God will banish the abomination of sin from 
your soul and you will no longer be tortured by a bad conscience 
which gave you no peace day and night. The passions of pride, 
anger, hatred and revenge will no longer reign in your heart. You 
will enjoy the consoling testimony of a good conscience because you 
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have conquered your inordinate desires and walk now in the path 
of the commandments of God. Nothing will disturb the peace of 
your soul; not your past sins because you have received the assur- 
ance of Divine forgiveness; not the thought of temporal losses 
because in the interior peace of soul you have found more than 
the world can give, your God and salvation in Him. If God is 
with you who can injure you, who can hurt you. Whatever may 
happen to you, you will accept as coming from the hand of God your 
loving Father. The thought: “God wills it, God has thus ordained,” 
will comfort you in the severest trials of this life, even in the sacri- 
fice of your life. 

The peace with yourself will make it easy for you to have peace 
with your fellow-man. This peace is the spirit of condescension 
and meekness, of love and forgiveness, of forbearance and patience 
with which the faults of your neighbor are endured by you that 
peace may be preserved. “I admonish you to keep the peace,” says 
a holy bishop, “and can not too often recommend the same to you.” 
Our Lord and Saviour left His peace to His disciples as the most 
precious pledge of the peace of His love. For it is written: “Blessed 
are the peacemakers, for they shall be called children of God.” 
Where peace reigns, God is to be found, and in Him salvation and 
glory. 

May the grace and peace of God be with you all on this the first 
day of the New Year, so that you may enjoy during the coming 
year true peace with God, true peace with yourselves, and true 
peace with your neighbor, that peace which surpasses all under- 
standing, and may this peace of earth be changed for you into 
an eternal peace with God in heaven. 
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SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE 
CIRCUMCISION 


GOD’S CONSTANT COMPASSION 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them that 
are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered together thy children, 
as the hen doth gather her chickens under her wings, and thou wouldst not.” 
—Matt. xxiii, 37. 


SYNOPSIS —Introduction—Our Lord is revealing the divine compassion on 
the human soul. Addresses Himself to His beloved city Jerusalem. Uses 
the illustration of the hen gathering her chickens under her wings. 

I. The prophets and apostles are for all times, and therefore for us. 
Jeremias shows the divine compassion to be everlasting. From eternity 
God foresaw our sins, and from eternity designed the remedy. Saw also 
our daily neglect and refusal. This contrast should wake us up. 

II. Supreme way of gathering us to Himself is the way of the Incar- 
nation. God satisfied with Himself, yet His love goes out from Himself. 
He lives with us in order to draw us. This love is gratuitous. Must be 
spontaneously received. But itis not. The love is not merely an external 
allurement, but an inward movement of the soul. It is universal and all- 
embracing. 

Ill. The difficulty of God’s seeming want of compassion. Adversities 
are prophets and messengers. Everything in life, success of adversity, 
should be subordinated to the final end which is the highest good. If we 
stone the prophets the temple shall be desolate. Beware of the sins of 
presumption. 

Conclusion.—Three practical questions. Am I despondent at having 
failed so often? Am I dismayed by temporal adversities? Am I openly 
scheming to evade God’s law? 


It is a pathetic picture, this scene of Our Lord preaching in the 
temple. He is revealing the divine compassion for the human 
soul. He is speaking to His beloved city. Whilst yet on the height 
of Olivet He had looked down and wept over it. The thought of 
all that He had done for it, and of the number of times that it had 
rejected His proffered kindness brought tears to His eyes. Now 
He comes into the temple and tries to make the people realize His 
compassion for them. He tells them of the prophets and mes- 
sengers who have brought the good news to them which they have 
refused to receive. “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets and stonest them that are sent to thee.” He illustrates 
His feelings towards them by an example which, by reason of its 
striking simplicity, cannot fail to impress them. “How often would 
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I have gathered together thy children, as the hen doth gather the 
chickens under her wings, and thou wouldst not.” 

God has likewise had compassion upon each one of us. The 
prophets who preached to Jerusalem have preached also to us, 
for their writings have been preserved and guarded by the Church, 
and handed down for our instruction. It is one of the prophets 
who tells us that God’s compassion for us is everlasting, that it had 
no beginning and will have no end. Thus writes the prophet Jere- 
mias (xxxi. 3): “The Lord hath appeared from afar to me. Yea, 
I have loved thee with an everlasting love, therefore have I drawn 
thee, taking pity on thee.” 

Hence, in that. far distance which can only be measured by the 
measureless life of God, when we were nothing at all, God thought 
of each one of us. Then it was that He designed the creation of 
you and me. Then it was that He foresaw each one of our sins, 
and then, out of sheer compassion, designed the remedy in the 
passion of His only-begotten Son. Then it was that He designed 
all the holy inspirations which in due time He would breathe into 
our hearts. Yes, throughout the whole of His uncreated eternal 
life He saw the human soul surrounded with graces and heaped 
over with blessings. 

But with the same gaze He also foresaw all our neglect and 
refusal of His favors. And this not once or twice but a thousand 
times. From the distant ages of eternity the voice comes to each 
one of us. “Thou that killest the prophets and stonest them that 
are sent to thee.’ Nevertheless, the divine compassion continues, 
and would continue, if only we would not put obstacles in the way. 
“How often would I have gathered thee, as the hen doth gather her 
chickens under her wings, and thou wouldst not?” 

This contrast between God’s everlasting love for us and our own 
frequent neglect and desertion of Him ought to shock us. At least 
it ought to surprise us into a keener appreciation of the means 
which He has designed to draw us to Him. 

The supreme way which God chose to gather us to Himself was 
His holy Incarnation. He had an all satisfying love in the love 
of the persons of the Blessed Trinity. But His love went out 
from Him. “God emptied Himself, taking the form of a 
servant, being made in the likeness of men.” He thus assumed 
human nature, and came to live as a man amongst men. “God 
so loved the world that He gave His only-begotten Son.” And all 
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this was simply that He might draw His beloved creatures closer to 
Himself. No man had ever seen God face to face. Hitherto man 
had known God only by the light of reason and the dim revelations 
of the prophets and the patriarchs. But now he was enabled to 
see Him personally, veiled, it is true, in human flesh, but neverthe- 
less true God, God living with us, drawing us with the bonds of 
love. 

And yet the creature had no claim upon this ecstatic love. Nor 
had God anything to profit by it. It was a gift bestowed gratu- 
itously. It was a free adoption whereby the sons of men were 
raised to the dignity of sons of God and received into citizenship 
of the heavenly kingdom. But if it was freely given, it must be 
also freely received. And that is where the pathos comes in. It 
was not spontaneously received. “How often would I have gath- 
ered together thy children and thou wouldst not?” 

Moreover the call was not merely an external allurement. It 
was a divine force working in the inmost depths of the soul. It 
penetrated the most secret recesses of the heart prompting man to 
come to God. As the hen doth gather her chickens under her 
wings, so would I gather together thy children, O Jerusalem. The 
hen calls her chickens, but the chickens have also an inward instinct 
impelling them to the shelter of the mother’s wings. That instinct 
isa symbol of the free gift of grace by which each man is inwardly 
moved to union with God. It is a wonderful illustration, this ex- 
ample of the hen and her chickens chosen by Our Lord. We have 
noticed perhaps when a shower of rain has come on, the chickens 
all run to the mother, all except one, which has wandered too far 
away. The mother knows instinctively, and there is no rest or 
quiet until the one has been gathered to shelter. And that denotes 
another attribute of the divine care and compassion—it is universal 
and all-embracing. The gospel is preached to the whole world. It 
is meant for sinners as well as saints, for the fallen as well as for 
the faithful. Nay, it is for the fallen and the sinful first and fore- 
most. “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered 
together thy children and thou wouldst not?” 

Oftentimes it happens that a man falls away from God, or refuses 
to return to Him because of God’s seeming want of care and com- 
passion for him. Many a man thinks he has been hardly dealt with 
because he has had so many reverses in life. All seems accident. 
He cannot see his place in the divine plan. But again the illustra- 
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tion of the hen and the chickens indicates the answer to his diff- 
culty. The chickens are allowed to run about and search for food 
so long as the sun shines and all goes well. But as soon as the 
tempest comes and it is a question of safety they must all leave their 
food and run to the cover of the maternal wings. The hen’s care 
for its young, so simple in itself, is yet perfect in its own order 
and according to its own nature. So God’s care of His creatures 
is perfect. It has its origin in the Divine Wisdom and Self-Love, 
and therefore it is wise and holy. It requires that all the arrange- 
ments of life should be subordinated to one end, namely, the salva- 
tion of the soul. The love by which God orders our lives is not a 
blind love bestowing anything for which we choose to ask. It isa 
love which is identical with infinite wisdom, and therefore it subor- 
dinates the control of our lives to the highest good. 

The failure to recognize this is the cause of much distress con- 
cerning our relationship to God. A mother loses her child. It 
is the one thing in the world which matters. Yet God takes it 
away. She cannot understand how He can be so cruel. She is 
walking by sight rather than by faith. She is moved by her affec- 
tion rather than by her enlightened judgment. For faith teaches us 
that adversity is one of the means by which God draws us to Him. 
“The Lord loveth whom He chasteneth.” The dark shadows of 
life are but the shadows of God’s wings. Adversities are the 
prophets and messengers sent to teach us the supreme importance 
of the spirit world, to wean us from the world of sense and passing 
pleasure, to make us fix our minds on the joy which is ultimate 
and everlasting. Yet when they come to us we resent them. We 
kill the prophets and stone them that are sent to us. Children of 
the city of earth, we refuse to be gathered together to the heavenly 
Jerusalem that is to come. 

Thus it is our own action which brings about our depression. 
It is not that God withdraws Himself but that we shut Him out. 
He is ever ready with sufficient grace for our souls, but we put 
obstacles in the way which prevent it from acting. Consequently, 
we are deprived of the divine consolations and are left desolate. 
The temple was everything to Jerusalem, and Jerusalem was every- 
thing to the whole people. But if the people stone the prophets 
and kill the Apostles, then the temple shall be left to them desolate. 
Christ Himself will be crucified and withdrawn from their sight. 
And they who have caused these things shall suffer the consé- 
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quences. They shall be deprived of the Christian blessings until 
they acknowledge the claims of the Christian dispensation. They 
shall not have the consolation of Christ until they humbly seek it 
fron Him. “For I say to you, you shall not see me henceforth 
until you say: ‘Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord.’ ” 

Now although the divine compassion is so great, yet there is a 
possibility of presuming upon it too much. Its exceeding richness 
and generosity is revealed to us to give us hope and encouragement, 
and to keep us from sinking into despondency and despair. There 
is need, however, to be on our guard against the opposite sin of 
presumption. It is true that we must rely on the divine mercy, but 
it is also true that we must put forth all our efforts to correspond 
with it. Conversely, it is true that we must put forth our own 
efforts, but it is also true that we must rely on the divine mercy. 
These then are the two chief sins of presumption, first, that of 
relying solely on the mercy of God, making no efforts of our own; 
secondly, of relying solely on our own efforts. God calls us to the 
shelter of His wings, but we must respond to the call and run to 
Him. 

A few practical questions suggest themselves as the outcome of 
these thoughts. First, do I happen to be one of those who have 
given up trying to be good on the supposition that, having failed so 
often, God would not favor me with further graces? It is a false 
supposition, the whole message of the Gospel is that Christ came 
to save sinners. The truth is that, as long as we are alive, God is 
waiting for us with sufficient grace to save our souls. More swiftly, 
more surely, more spontaneously than the instinct of the hen for 
her chickens does divine love seek out a soul in sin, so that the 
sin may be destroyed and replaced by love. 

Or, secondly, do I happen to be one of those who have given up 
trying to be good on the supposition that God, as shown by the 
adversities which He sends, has no care for me? Again, the sup- 
position is false. We have only a very limited outlook on life. 
We cannot see every step of the way from here and now up to our 
final end. We cannot see the multitudinous influences and impres- 
sions which surround our lives. On the other hand, we know of 
many cases where adversity has brought a soul back to God. There- 
fore, we make our act of faith and trust that God will save His 
word in all things, bringing good out of evil, and using adversities 
as His prophets and angels. 
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Or, thirdly,—and this is the most serious case—am I one of those 
who calculate how far they can get away from God with a fair 
chance of getting back again? In plain words, am I fooling with 
my conscience? God is very generous with His compassion. He 
is even charitable with His warnings and temporary chastisements. 
But He will not always be chiding. And it is those who sin with 
their eyes wide open, scheming and fighting against God, who are 
eventually caught in their flagrancy. The gift of final perseverance 
is nothing else but death at an opportune moment, whereas an un- 
provided death is the very worst calamity which can befall a man. 
There is no false supposition here. We see everything plainly. 
The divine wings are spread for our shelter. Let us have the 
sense to keep near them. 





FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
THE MODESTY OF CHRIST 
BY THE RIGHT REV. ANSCAR VONIER, 0.S.B. 


“And He went down with them and came to Nazareth and was subject to 
them.”— Luke ii, 51. 


SYNOPSIS—The meaning of modesty—its place in Christian sanctity. Ar- 
rogance and its effects. Christ a model of modesty at all times, but 
especially in the incident narrated in to-day’s Gospel. Attitude of parents 
and children in reference to this virtue. Christ, though revealing His 
wisdom, yet remained obedient. The Epistle gives the same_ lesson. 
True modesty consists in finding the will of God, and in doing it. The 
spiritual and natural results of this virtue. 


My dear Brethren: There is no trait more charming, and, I might 
even say, more edifying in the life of great men than that disposi- 
tion of mind and heart which we call commonly by the name of 
modesty. 

Great gifts and great achievements become attractive not so 
much through their own beauty as through the modesty that per- 
meates them all and gives them a sweet harmoniousness. If a man 
is highly endowed with power or intellect he is not necessarily a 
lovable man, but he becomes lovable through his gift of modesty. 
The modest man of genius and talent is the one who never obtrudes 
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his superiority on the people with whom he lives, in fact he is 
hardly conscious of his superiority. The modest man, in spite of 
exceptional endowments, has great love and regard for the ordinary 
duties of life and far from despising the humble domesticities of 
human existence, he finds in them a constant source of joy. The 
modest man easily listens to the views of his fellow men and readily 
admits gifts and talents in other people. He is reluctant in con- 
demning other people’s modes of thinking and acting and willingly 
cooperates with men who are inferior to him. Arrogance seems 
to be the direct opposite of modesty, and we all know what is 
meant by arrogance. It makes of the greatest gifts of mind or 
birth powers of evil; it turns the seed of good into germs of poison 
and no man makes suffer his fellow man more keenly than the 
arrogant man to whom God has given many talents. 

We need not be surprised then to find that modesty holds a very 
important place in Christian sanctity. ‘Let your modesty be known 
to all men,” says St. Paul to the Philippians. He speaks of the 
meekness and of the modesty of Christ and implores his faithful 
in the name of that wonderful modesty of Christ to make easy for 
him the duties of his apostolate. Our Lord had in Him the fulness 
of Wisdom and Power; He had received from His Father the whole 
world unto His inheritance, yet see what wonderful modesty there 
is in our Lord’s attitude, how He shuns obtruding, so to speak, His 
superiority on men, how there is an undefinable sweetness of action 
in everything He does, and if there is anything which we feel almost 
instinctively to be quite incompatible with our Lord’s character, it is 
arrogance. “Now, I Paul myself beseech you, by the mildness and 
modesty of Christ.” ... “I beseech you that I may not be bold 
when I am present” (2 Cor. x, 1). With these pathetic words 
St. Paul hopes to obtain from the Corinthians such behavior as will 
enable him to dispense with the sterner part of his apostolic powers. 

There are few vices that come to maturity so easily in life as 
arrogance. Which of us is not acquainted with numbers of lads 
who have lost all lovableness through the arrogance of their man- 
ners? How very soon does the sweet fragrance of unconscious 
childhood give way to an almost insufferable conceit! And this 
danger is greatest with the young whom Nature has endowed most 
liberally. It comes with the first manifestations of independent life 
and thought in the young, and we all know how very early in the 
individual existence of human beings such independence makes 
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itself felt. At no time is there greater need for watchful and in- 
telligent guidance than at the transition period from childhood into 
adolescence, and there is no effort that is so readily crowned with 
success as the effort of guiding the awakening life of the boy and 
girl in their teens, as on the other hand neglect on the part of 
parents and teachers is met with speedy retribution. The recom- 
pense is a “modest spirit” in the child, to use St. Peter’s expression, 
and the nemesis is an arrogant spirit. 

In to-day’s Gospel the Holy Ghost lifts for one moment the 
mysterious veil that enshrouded the Life of the Son of God made 
man, and He shows us Mary’s Son at the age of twelve. Christ’s 
infancy is summed up by St. Luke in the goth verse of this second 
chapter. “And the child grew, and waxed strong, full of wisdom, 
and the grace of God was in Him.” Who will ever understand the 
depth of loving sweetness contained in such words? It is no doubt 
Mary’s own tale of love, her own description of those years of 
absolute possession, when the Divine Child had no life, no thought, 
no movement outside His sweet Mother. Every mother knows the 
joys of that absolute possession of the young life that sprang from 
her. It is such a solid happiness that mothers easily imagine that 
it will go on for ever. 

But all at once there enters a new element in the Gospel narra- 
tive: “And when He was twelve years old, they going up into Jeru- 
salem according to the custom of the feast, and having fulfilled the 
days, when they returned, the Child Jesus remained in Jerusalem 
and His parents knew it not.” ... “And seeing Him (after the 
search of three days), they wondered, and His Mother said to 
Him: ‘Son, why hast Thou done so to us? Behold Thy Father and 
I have sought Thee sorrowing.’ And He said to them: ‘How is it 
that you sought Me? Did you not know that I must be about My 
Father’s business?? And they wondered and understood not the 
words He spoke to them.” There you have the beginning of a new 
life, I might almost say, of an individual life; there is speech on 
the lips of the Divine Youth which takes His Mother by surprise, 
and which reveals unforeseen mysteries to her. 

Which is the mother who has not had a similar experience; who 
has not found out one day that the boy whose very soul she seemed 
to possess was entering upon a new path where she could not follow 
him? It is life’s most critical period, and I am not surprised that 
in the existence of thirty years which the Son of God spent in the 
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silent retreat of Nazareth, before His public life, this one incident 
should have been singled out for the edification of generations of 
Christians, the incident that show Jesus becoming a mystery to 
Mary, His Mother. This awakening of the personal, of the inde- 
pendent life in the boy and the girl is a critical period for the 
parents. It is so very easy to make mistakes, to be led astray by a 
love that is not as humble and as wise as was Mary’s love. It is not 
rare to find fond mothers who are jealous of the child’s nascient 
independence, and who from shutting their eyes to the new needs 
of the child’s mind and heart, lose all touch with the future devel- 
opment of the youth. Mary did not understand the words He spoke 
unto them; and yet it is said of her that she kept all these words 
in her heart. In her humility and her wisdom, she understood 
that the Child had a great mission, that He was led by the Spirit 
of God, and that with all her claims on the Child’s love, the claims 
of the “Father” were greater still. Her love was indeed a modest 
love, a love that was full of deference for the rights of the Heavenly 
Father as well as for the rights of the Child himself. 

But if the beginning of independent life in the child spells 
danger for parental love, the danger is greater still for the young 
themselves, as I have said already. The child’s mind is getting 
busy with many questions; and there are the first cravings for 
liberty of action. To ignore or to crush such childish activities 
would be as bad a policy as to let them run wild. A most beautiful 
character can be spoilt for life through a bad policy on the part of 
those who have the education of the boy and the girl at the age of 
twelve. “They found Him,” says the Evangelist, “in the temple 
sitting in the midst of the doctors, hearing them and asking them 
questions,” not the questions which any child might ask its mother, 
but the more perplexing questions which it takes a doctor to an- 
swer satisfactorily so as to give happiness to the young mind. I 
repeat it once more; I consider that such a pattern of youthful 
modesty was as necessary to mankind as any of the other examples 
given to man by the Word Incarnate. Mary’s Son, in the midst 
of these wise men of Jerusalem, makes use of His own beautiful 
mind, He begins to show His own wisdom; yet what a wonderful 
blending of simplicity and superiority, of listening and asking! It 
is indeed “the modesty of Christ,” shown forth already in Christ’s 
boyhood. “And all that heard Him were astonished at His wisdom 
and His answers.” To what extent did the Son of God reveal to 
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the doctors His superhuman wisdom? How far did He impress 
them with the fact that He was more than a merely precocious boy? 
The text of the Gospel is silent on the subject. But one thing ig 
clear from the sacred narrative: the sweet episode was not meant 
to establish for the Son of Mary an early reputation for exceptional 
wisdom; for the beautiful story concludes with the significant 
phrase: “And He went down with them, and came to Nazareth; 
and was subject to them.” 

He had revealed Himself in a way that even His blessed Mother 
could not fathom yet, and the practical consequences of this newly 
manifested superiority, of this assertion that He had to be about 
His Father’s business, is renewed love and obedience to His Mother 
and His foster-father. Such indeed is the modesty of Christ. It 
is all reverence, all love, all obedience. It makes the possession of 
the highest gifts of mind and intellect wonderfully attractive pre- 
cisely because it loves obedience above all things. Woe to the fam- 
ily, I might even say, woe to the nation that covets for their young 
a cultivation of the intellect, and despises the cultivation of the 
sweet virtues of Christian modesty. A false intellectualism will be 
the result, and mankind is never nearer to perdition than when 
false intellectualism has become the fashion. 

The epistle of the day sets forth in beautiful theological language 
that sane lesson of sweet modesty whose very incarnation we see 
in the behavior of the youthful Son of Mary, in St. Luke’s Gospel. 
“I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercy of God, that you 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God, your 
reasonable service.” No language could be more adequate to ex- 
press that external modesty of body which is the outcome of the 
internal humility and orderliness of mind, and which is such a pet- 
manent and remarkable feature in Catholic morals. Our whole 
external life, our whole bodily behavior ought to be a living sacri- 
fice, a constant, ever renewed acknowledgment of God’s rights on 
us, the external expression of a deep rational conviction that we 
hold our bodily life from God, and that we owe it to God to make 
a good use of it, that our bodies are not our property, but that “our 
members are the temple of the Holy Ghost, who is in us, wom we 
have from God, and we are not our own,” as the same “*. Paul 
says in his first epistle to the Corinthians. 

It is the experience of all ages, that as soon as Christian faith 
enters into the heart of an individual, or even of a race, there is an 
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instant and deep change in the bodily conduct, both in private and in 
public. There is no race of savages so degraded as not to give 
immediate proofs of bodily modesty, the moment baptismal waters 
have touched their foreheads. Christian faith, Christian Baptism 
brings with itself a great sense of delicacy, whose theological reason 
is stated by St. Paul in the sixth chapter of his first epistle to the 
Corinthians, “You are bought with a great price. Glorify and bear 
God in your body.” 

Many people, when hearing the word “modesty” mentioned, think 
at once of that external behavior so characteristically Christian. 
Yet this view of modesty would be inadequate. External modesty 
is merely the outcome of internal modesty, that modesty of spirit, 
that humility of mind which is part and parcel of. the true faith, 
and without which external modesty is in danger of becoming mere 
prucery, which is a weak barrier against these terrible immodesties 
of heathen races and times, immodesties that sooner or later will 
come back into our unregenerate societies, unless they return to 
the old Christian humility of mind. ‘And be not conformed to this 
world, but be reformed in the newness of your mind, that you may 
prove what is the good and the acceptable and the perfect will of 
God.” To find out what is God’s will concerning each one of us 
individually, and to acquiesce in God’s ordering of our existences 
is perfect spiritual modesty. Let us always bear in mind, dear 
brethren, that God’s will, God’s dispositions about us are our highest 
and ultimate goal for all our aspirations, even our most spiritual 
ones. The modern doctrines on endless evolution and progress are 
not without certain insidious reactions on spiritual life. We are 
tempted to forget the “acceptable will of God”; we are inclined to 
think that sanctity consists in doing, in acting, in moving at any 
cost, when after all the newness of mind, according to St. Paul, is 
“to prove what is the good and the acceptable and the perfect will of 
God.” Even in the works of Christian sanctity, there ought to be 
endless consideration for the rights, and claims, and feelings of our 
fellow Christians. Nothing is so contrary to Christian perfection 
as a regardless enforcing of one particular system, of one particular 
idea, of one particular good work. All our ambition ought to be 
to do God’s will, to accomplish that particular work which God has 
given us to do, however humble it may be. That St. Paul saw the 
danger of spiritual ambition is clear from the last verses of to-day’s 
epistle. “For I say by the grace that is given me, to all that are 
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among you, not to be more wise than behoveth to be wise, but to be 
wise unto sobriety, and according as God hath divided to everyone 
the measure of faith. For as in one body we have many members, 
but all the members have not the same office, so we, being many, are 
one body in Christ, and everyone members of one another.” 

What great lessons of modesty these words contain, my dear 
brethren. How much good remains undone simply because we are 
deficient in that gift of spiritual modesty. We are anxious to push 
our own views, to do things our own way; we are reluctant to 
cooperate with our fellow Catholics, as member cooperates with 
member in the human body, just because we are not given that 
particular position we thought to be ours by a kind of prescription. 
We find it difficult to give credit to our fellow Christians for their 
“measure of faith,” I mean their talents, their capabilities in doing 
the work of God, their very clear superiority in many things, and 
failing to have generosity enough to give praise to God for the 
measure of faith we see on our brothers; we even resent their 
usefulness in the cause of Holy Church. 

There is no disposition of mind more indispensable for our use- 
fulness in the works of God, for our success in the things we under- 
take for Christ, either individually or in conjunction with other 
people, than the state described by the playful words of St. Paul, 
“Not to be more wise than it behoveth to be wise, but to be wise into 
sobriety.” The literal translation from the Greek shows St. Paul’s 
idea more clearly still, and reveals a playfulness of thought not 
found in the English text: “Not to be high-minded beside what we 
bhould be minded, but to be minded unto sober-mindedness.” 

We are not expected, my dear brethren, to be possessed with 
every sort of gift and talent; we ought to recognize our limitations 
as well as our real gifts. Let us make the best of what we have 
received from God, and at the same time let us rejoice at the good 
done by our fellow Catholics; let us be eager to give them the 
place where we know that they will be successful, and if we act 
with that disinterestedness, “our modesty will be known to all men” 
and the edification which we shall thus give will be the best guar- 
antee of success. 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
THE MIRACLE AT THE CANA MARRIAGE 
BY THE REV. G. LEE, C.S.SP. 


“The mother of Jesus saith to Him: They have no wine.”—John ii, 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—Our Lord’s glory manifested at His mother’s request. Their 
relations with each other; with us. Narrative religiously most attractive, 
most mysterious; humanly most interesting. Bridegroom and bride; 
realities and figures. The day’s instruction: Our Lord is God; His 
mother is our way to Him. 

I—The Lord as Man; invited to the Cana wedding—and why? His 
bearing at it: perfect human Guest. His hour come; the change; the 
Word from the beginning. Omnipotent Will—as at creation. Water of 
Jews, wine of Christians. Glory manifest; disciples believing; mother 
magnifying. Commotion of guests; Who is He? the great question. 
Faith and its degrees; my Lord and my God! The fortifying virtue; 
martyr examples. Piety’s life; water into wine. 

II],—Manifest fact: Mary, way to Jesus. Drift of Gospel plain, amidst 
mystery. Her intervention for hosts; for Him, for us. Their relations 
understood but by themselves. Circumstances of the miracle. Making 
her son known as the son of the Father? Father's works. Mother's en- 
ys inspired prayer; Son glorified. Benedict XV’s “omnipotentia 
supplex.” 

onclusion—Be with mother, to be with Son; her Guest first. Trust 
her power and love. Through her the good wine, to make us see her 
Son’s glory, and believe and be saved. 


My brethren, this Gospel of Our Lord’s first public miracle de- 
clares the way in which He began to manifest His glory. He 
wrought the unexpected sign at the request of His Mother, reveal- 
ing most divinely His relations with her, and through her with 
us. The sacred incident is full of the Son and the Mother, and of 
compassion and bounty. The narrative is one most attractive to 
the simplest of the faithful, while at the same time it is one of 
great mystery. The Holy Fathers and other Saints find allusions 
to God’s providence and God’s revelation in every detail of it; yet 
they also derive from it practical lessons of the commonest Catholic 
piety. 

There is a marriage, a bridegroom, a bride, wedding guests, 
feasting—all locally, chronologically, real and interesting. But 
mystically God is the Bridegroom and the bride is His creation, 
especially creation’s flower and crown, the Immaculate Virgin. 
The Son of God is by name the Bridegroom—His Precursor call- 
ing Him that, when rejoicing with joy because of voice; and human 
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nature is that bride, espoused to Him personally in the mystery of 
the Incarnation. The wedding guests are of course they who, found 
ready—with their lamps burning, shall finally be admitted to the 
everlasting feast of the nuptials of the Lamb. 

The third day, and the Cana of Galilee, and the poor failing wine, 
and the six vessels of water, and the abundant good wine at last, 
are all figures as well as realities, all divinely symbolical of grace 
and salvation. 

But now, our Sunday instruction—which, in holy Church’s view, 
is usually to serve for the day and the following week—must draw 
us particularly to the practical lessons conveyed by the Gospel. It 
is always very practical to learn to know better our Lord and His 
Mother and our relations with them. Here He is presented to us 
quite recognizably as Man and as God; while she is presented to 
us as the sure way to Him and His blessings: two points to be well 
considered. Let us ask St. Joseph and St. John to help us in our 
reflections ; for people hardly learn to know Jesus and Mary with- 
out the assistance of the Joseph and the John who lived with them 
and of their life. 

I. First, we recognize the Lord at the marriage in Cana of 
Galilee as Man and God. As Man He certainly shows Himself, 
and as Man He is treated. He is invited to what may be styled 
a village wedding, because, apparently, the families concerned have 
some connection with His family; or, because He is beginning to 
be spoken of, and His coming will add something to the small 
solemnity. The men who have commenced to follow Him are also 
invited: He sits among them, eating and drinking—and is attentive 
to His Mother. It does not appear that they were very prominently 
placed; for when the incidents immediately preceding the miracle 
are occurring, neither the chief steward nor the bridegroom is near 
enough to notice anything. So we may be sure that on this as on 
other occasions the Lord of glory adapted Himself to the circum- 
stances: He was the perfect human guest, evidently recognized and 
known by the other guests as their fellow-man and fellow-Hebrew. 

But when His hour was come, or His Mother’s prayer made Him 
anticipate it, there was visibly a change. He was still to be seen 
as Man, but also as more. When He has to do one of His Father’s 
works, when His Father has to glorify Him, He stands out as the 
Word from the beginning. At creation’s dawn it was He that said: 
Come forth, ye morning stars; and they answered: here we are. 
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It was He that said: Let light be made, and light was made. It is 
equally He, and in equal Omnipotence, who now says: Fill up— 
water; draw out—wine. That He ordered men to supply the water 
which He changed into wine, makes no less His almighty act. That 
He did not create the new drink from nothing, or bring it from a 
distance, or multiply it from what remained—as in the case of the 
loaves and fishes—was for mystic reasons. The water of the Jews 
was to become the wine of Christians. But the change, there and 
then, was and was felt to be, the act of God present. 

Immediately, His disciples, and others who were worthy, saw 
His manifest glory and believed in Him. His Mother continued her 
ever uninterrupted worship of Him, magnifying her Lord and 
Saviour and exulting in Him. 

There was commotion in the house, both the hosts and their 
guests being strongly moved. The flavor of the miraculous wine 
caused joyous wonder, its origin caused admiration and awed ques- 
tioning. Soon the words ran not on its unwonted goodness, nor 
on the lateness of its appearance, but on Him who could order it 
into existence. Who was He? It is well for us, brethren, when 
we hear or read this Gospel of to-day, if a similar adoring wonder 
makes us ask, who is He? for, probably, we know Him much less 
than we imagine. 

St. Augustine, however, rather reprehends our wonder at the 
miracle. What more surprising is it, he asks, that God should 
change once the water of the stone pots into wine, than that He 
should constantly change the water in the sap of the grape-vine into 
the annual vintage? It was the strong faith of the Holy Doctor 
that dictated the question. There was neither dimness nor vague- 
ness in his seeing that it was the same Almighty Maker and Sus- 
tainer of nature, the Ruler of the seasons and their products, who 
sat at table beside His human Mother and listened to her affec- 
tionate request. This is the truth that was now bursting on the 
reverent minds of the disciples; for the Gospel says: “He mani- 
fested His glory, and His disciples believed in Him.” 

But those disciples, four or five at least, had already begun to 
follow Him; and so they must have had some belief in Him. They 
had heard John the Baptist speak of Him, and they had heard 
Himself speak. They regarded Him as a heavenly Master, as in- 
deed the Messiah. One of them, Nathaniel, had before this said: 
“Rabbi, Thou art the Son of God, Thou art the King of Israel.” 
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And yet it is here written that now they believed Him when He 
manifested His glory. Oh, my brethren, there are various ways 
even of believing, and many degrees in the virtue of faith, in its 
practical life and strength. It was not the same to speak of Him 
as Master and Messiah, or even as Son of God, and to come face 
to face with Him, to take hold of Him, and then say, with all one’s 
being: “My Lord and my God!” 

So, be not surprised, dear fellow-Christians, if I insist with you 
about your need of seeing Our Lord’s glory and strongly believing 
in Him. Of course, you have the faith that He is God: you would 
not be Catholics, if you had it not. But you can intensify that 
faith and bring it home to yourselves, making it practical, making 
it fruitful. You must be aware that it is the plain believing in His 
Divinity that distinguishes Christians from half-Christians and non- 
Christians. Even Catholics may be little more than nominally 
Catholic, because of the remoteness of this belief from their affec- 
tions and their conduct. While clear faith in their Lord’s Godhead 
has always given the martyrs their conquering force and fervor. 

The great Roman general Eustachius was given a triumph for 
his victories. But he was asked by Adrian, the Emperor, to join 
him in offering sacrifice to Apollo and the state gods. He answered: 
“T know no other God but Jesus Christ.” “What gods do you 
adore?” the satellites asked the boy Julian. “Jesus Christ,” he 
simply answered. And Dacian asking the youth Vincent the same 
question, he replied: “I recognize but one only God, Our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” He, and others, had ready statements of the mys- 
tery of the Blessed Trinity; but they held so definitely the Lord’s 
oneness with His Father and His Holy Spirit, that they were quick 
to proclaim Him the only God. 

In times and places specially called of faith, we find the young 
and the old similarly explicit in their references to Our Lord as 
God. They will simply say that they saw God in the stable, in His 
Mother’s or St. Joseph’s arms, supporting the Beloved Disciple’s 
head on His breast, hanging on the Cross; that they thought of 
God working, preaching, praying, healing; that they went to God 
in the church, that they received God in the Blessed Sacrament. 
There is no vagueness about their expressions or their thoughts, 
and hence their devotions are divinely effective. It is indeed this 
liveliness of faith in Him that* puts a burning reality into the 
remembrance of His Passion, into the Mass and Communion of 
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His Body and Blood, into the Rosary of His and His Mother’s 
mysteries. 

We may, then, conceive, my brethren, that faith of this sort was 
given the disciples at the wedding feast of Cana in Galilee, and 
that it wholly changed them and their lives. The water’s change 
to wine was little in comparison with their change to believers. He 
was God and they were following Him! Whom else should they 
follow? What else was there to do but to follow Him? He was 
All, and was within reach. They saw His glory, as of the Only- 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth; and they believed 
in Him. Such belief gives the knowledge of Jesus Christ which 
here and now is a beginning of life everlasting. 

II. Another distinct lesson of the marriage miracle is the fact 
that Mary, the Mother of God, is the sure way to her Son and to 
His blessings. The Gospel gives ground for concluding that on 
this great occasion He was present just because she was. For, in 
mentioning the marriage at Cana, it states that the Mother of 
Jesus was there, and then adds that Jesus also was invited. That 
she saw reasons for His miraculous intervention, that she desired 
it and obtained it, is the whole drift of the inspired narrative. That 
her request and its complete satisfaction had in them something 
extraordinary, something supremely personal and mysterious, is 
made quite strikingly manifest. It was she who perceived that the 
wine was running out; and she knew that its failure would pain- 
fully inconvenience the hosts; for it was needed, not merely for 
the entertainment of guests, but also for observances peculiar to 
Jewish family celebrations. She pitied her friends and would 
help them in time. 

She had, of course, other views and motives. She was enlight- 
ened on the coming miracle and its effects: of that we get a glimpse. 
She adoringly believed in her Son; she would have others believe 
in Him and adore Him. It was good for Him and for us that His 
glory be manifested: so she asked. 

In the ear of her Son, her God, she speaks three words: Vinum 
non habent: they have no wine. She adds nothing, no circumstance, 
no insistence, not even the form of a request; for He knows and 
understands. His reply has been a mystery for all others. Was 
it for her? The Gospel seems to indicate that it was not. It is 
certainly as the Son of the Eternal Father that He says: “Woman, 
what is it to Me and to thee? My hour is not yet come.” We know 
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that His hour was made by the will of His Father; and here, as 
elsewhere in the Gospels, there is an apparent jealousy of His 
Divine Sonship being made known by any one but His Father— 
even by Himself as Man. The case of Peter’s confessing Him 
must occur to us. So apt a disciple would—one might suppose— 
have seen in the acts and words of his Master good proofs of His 
Divinity ; yet when he confessed It, the Lord most solemnly averred 
that flesh and blood had not revealed It to him, but only the Father 
in Heaven. Was this divine prerogative here suggested? Saints 
and Doctors have thought so. What’s clear to the simplest of the 
faithful is that the Lord and His Mother go together: to Me and 
to thee, He says. Together He and she had been worshipping God 
—for as Man He worships. He had lived in her and she in Him; 
but miracles are the Father’s works to glorify Him. She, how- 
ever, knows that her inspired prayer is divinely granted; she knows 
even how the wonder will be wrought. Why, otherwise, should 
she say to the waiters to do all that He would tell them? Why 
suppose that He would tell them to do anything? We never read 
of an Apostle directing supplicants what to do, when the Divine 
Master is about to work wonders in their favor. The closest fol- 
lowers were often as uncertain of the event as were the anxious 
applicants themselves. Not so the Mother. 

And whatever be the mystery of the hour that was not yet come, 
she sees it come when she has been moved by the Holy Ghost to 
ask. The water-pots are filled to the brim, the good wine is passed 
round, faith is communicated, her Son is glorified; and there is 
shown in this first public miracle, in this beginning of signs, there is 
manifested to all ages and nations, that as God truly took a human 
Mother, her intercession, for His honor and the salvation of her 
fellow-creatures, runs ever in loving, adoring conjunction with His 
Omnipotence. 

The Church’s belief in her immeasurable power with the Al- 
mighty had lately a most solemn restatement and proclamation. 
The Holy Father, Benedict XV., in declaring his consuming desire 
for the world’s peace, pointedly adds: “Therefore, having pre- 
scribed prayers to the Catholics of the universe, we cease not to 
implore God’s clemency, invoking, first of all, the patronage of the 
Virgin Mother who, with many other splendid appellations, has 
justly received the title of Supplicant Omnipotence.” 

Wondrous, even in the mouths of ecstatic Saints, seemed the 
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naming any creature omnipotentia supplex. Here we have the head 
of the Church calmly declaring it proper and correct to apply the 
term to the Virgin Mother of God: Omnipotentiae supplicis recte 
nomen acceperit (Acta vii, 8, 202). God’s mercy and grace, the 
true wine of life, must always abound in her Son; and her maternal 
wish, her maternal word, is unfailingly enough to turn the heavenly 
abundance on us and on our needs. 

Conclude, my brethren, to make much of the company of Jesus 
and Mary. To have them in our affairs, our dearest and most in- 
timate affairs, is the wisdom and the worth of life. But we must 
be in some degree worthy of their company. The fact that the 
Virgin Mother was to be present at the Cana marriage feast, made 
it undoubtedly suitable that her Son should be invited. She would 
not be there, if He could not. At the Incarnation He became in- 
effably her Guest; and Holy Church tires neither of singing nor of 
saying that the blessed Trinity made her a worthy dwelling-place 
of the Word of God. If we keep fittingly near her, we can not be 
far from Him. 

Neither do our wants escape her notice. In the child’s way we 
may detail and repeat our distresses; but she sees without our tell- 
ing, she compassionates without our appeal. As she is God’s Mother 
in power, so is she man’s mother in tenderness. And when we do 
supplicate, let us seek things worthy her asking, worthy her Son’s 
granting. The world’s comfort is but water; what it calls wine is 
sure to fail. The heart-cheering, heart-strengthening consolation is 
from above. Only let us merit the Virgin Mother’s intercession, 
and then her Son’s might will enable us so to see His glory that 
we may faithfully follow Him, to her great joy, to God’s high 
pleasure, to our eternal salvation. Amen. 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
ON CONFESSION 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“And behold, a leper came and adored Him, saying: Lord, if thou wilt, 
thou canst make me clean. And Jesus stretching forth His hand, touched him, 
saying: I will, be thou made clean. And forthwith his leprosy was cleansed.” 
—Matt. viii, 2, 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—The scene in a Catholic Church at the time of Confession, 
What are the peoftle there doing? They are thinking of God and their 
souls. Like the leper, they say, “Lord, if thou wilt, etc’ 

Look at one of these souls A gray-haired man; long away from the 
Sacraments. He looks at his soul; it is full of the leprosy of mortal sin. 
He has Hell within him; he is a condemned criminal, But a word of 
invitation has fallen upon his ears and has entered his heart. (Isai. 
i, 18; St. John xx, 23; St. Matt. xi, 28; St. John vi, 37.) 

Soon a marvellous change will take place in that soul. He will be 
healed at the touch of the Saviour’s hand. 

What is he now doing? He has been roused to a sense of his danger. 
He has looked into Hell. He looks, too, at the Crucifix. He knows 
Who it is that hangs there, and why. Then he realizes the goodness of 
the God Whom he has insulted again and again. What must that God 
BE, since thus He acts. So he comes to true contrition. 

Or if not, at least he has that less perfect contrition which is sufficient 
with the Sacrament of Penance. 

Now he enters the Confessional, and begins his sad story. There is 
nothing mechanical about it: he is in earnest. The Confessional is God’s 
court of justice on earth. The sinner accuses himself; gives evidence 
against himself; pleads guilty from the first. As the man confesses, his 
leprosy drops from him. 

The judge is a fellow-sinner. As he listens, his heart is filled with 
joy, and he hastens to pronounce the sentence of mercy. 

Such is Confession in the Catholic Chuch. Let your Confessions be 
such as I have here described—child-like, simple, honest, trustful. No 
coming to talk to the priest; no pretense of piety: no foolish scruples. 
Do not let Confession be a mechanical recitation. How to avoid this if 
there are only venial sins. Sorrow and purpose of amendment not a 
matter of feeling, but of the wit, cooperating with the grace of Christ's 
Sacrament. 


Come with me, dear brethren, into a Catholic church on a Satur- 
day evening, let us say about the time of Easter. It is late; the 
streets are full of hurrying multitudes; they are, many of them, 
gay and thoughtless. The light laugh, even, alas, the unseemly 
jest, bespeak this fact. Yet some are thoughtful; they look preoc- 
cupied as they pass along through the moving crowds. When they 
come to the Catholic church they detach themselves from the throng, 
and enter its open door. Within, all is silent, but for a subdued 
murmur heard in one part of the sacred building, and now and 
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then a quiet footfall as someone leaves his place or goes back to it. 
The church is in darkness, except in that part in which the soft 
murmur of voices is heard, and where may be seen kneeling figures 
of men, women, and children. 

What are they doing? They are thinking of two beings; two that 
are now brought into direct, close, and most intimate contact with 
one another. They are thinking of God, and of their own souls. 
That is the thought of each one. Like the leper in to-day’s Gospel, 
who followed our Divine Lord and came through the crowds to our 
Divine Lord, unheeding their looks of disgust and aversion, think- 
ing only of Him who he believed could cleanse him, so these peo- 
ple in this Catholic church are thinking of Jesus, to whom they have 
come, and they, too, are crying out in their hearts to Him, “Lord, 
if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” 

Let us look at one of these souls. There kneels a gray-haired 
man. He has not been to his duties for years. But God’s grace 
has found him out at last, and he is here. He is looking into his 
soul ; he is aghast at the sight. It is full of the foul leprosy of sin— 
mortal sin, hundreds of mortal sins. For years he has belonged to 
Hell, has had Hell already within him. For years he has walked 
the streets, gone about his business, has eaten and drunk, slept and 
awakened a condemned criminal. Waiting only the execution of the 
sentence of eternal death. But a word has fallen upon his ear and 
entered his heart: “If your sins be as scarlet, they shall be made 
white as snow; and if they be red as crimson, they shall be white 
as wool” (Isai. i, 18) ; and another word, spoken by Jesus: “Whose 
sins you shall forgive; they are forgiven”; and another, a sweet 
and loving invitation : “Come to Me, all you that labor and are bur- 
dened, and I will refresh you,” and again, “Him that cometh to Me, 
I will not cast out” (John xx, 23; Matt. xi, 28; John vi, 37). 
And He has come; and soon, in a few moments, what a trans- 
formation will take place in that soul? Hitherto loathsome, polluted 
with foul leprosy of sin; hitherto guilty, stained, defiled, deformed, 
that soul is to be healed at the touch of the Saviour’s hand, restored 
to the beauty of holiness by the gift of grace—the resplendent and 
beautiful gift of divine grace; hitherto under condemnation, the 
forgiveness of God is to light upon that man, and once more he 
shall be God’s friend. 

What is he now doing? 
He has been aroused at last to the danger of his position; a salu- 
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tary fear has been aroused in him. He has looked into Hell and 
seen the place he has made there for himself; the place where, close- 
bound, never, never to move from it, he would have to undergo for 
all eternity torment unendurable for a single moment, yet which 
must be for ever and ever endured. 

But beyond that there is another thought that comes to him. He 
looks up, and he sees before him the image of Jesus crucified. He 
says to himself, “I did that; Iam guilty of that death, of those pains 
and dying agonies.” 

And he knows who it is that hangs upon that Cross; he knows 
that this is the very God whom he has offended and insulted. He 
has offended and insulted that God again and again, and yet he 
knows that from those sacred lips is issuing and all the time has 
issued the invitation, “Repent, confess, ask pardon, all shall be for- 
given and forgotten: say to Me, ‘Lord, make me clean,’ and I will 
say to thee, ‘I will; be thou made clean’; in one moment, by one 
word, thou shalt be released from all.” And then a great wonder 
falls upon his soul. Ah! he says, what a God this is whom I have 
flouted and offended, rejected, insulted and despised. If I had ven- 
tured to treat one of my fellow-men as I have treated this my God, 
how could I have hoped for pardon? Oh, the goodness of my God! 
Oh, the depths of His goodness and mercy and loving kindness! 
What must He be since thus He acts! Alas, how could I have done 
what I have done to that good and loving Father of mine? “T will 
arise.and go to my Father, and I will say to Him,, Father, I have 
sinned. I have sinned and done wickedly: I will confess against 
myself my injustice to the Lord, and He will forgive the wicked- 
ness of my sin” (Luke xv, 18; Ps. xxxi, 5). He will forgive, be- 
cause He is good, because He has promised. And then from his 
heart he cries out: My God, I am sorry that I have offended Thee; 
I am sorry, because Thou art so good; I am sorry because now, 
my God, I see what Thou art and from my heart I love Thee. 

Perhaps he has not been able yet to get so far as this. But he 
sees the evil of sin. Faith—for, thank God, he has got the faith— 
faith tells him that sin is absolutely the evil of all evils; the greatest 
evil. He knows that by it he has lost God and Heaven. 

He sees that evil present in his own soul, making it more loath- 
some than even the leper’s corrupted flesh. He wishes—more than 
that, he has made up his mind to break with sin. He is ready to 
do what God has commanded; he is ready to obey our Blessed 
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Lord’s words, “Go, show thyself to the priest.” He has not at- 
tained to perfect contrition, sorrow arising from the love of God; 
but he has that less perfect contrition, based on some truth of faith, 
such as the dreadful punishment of God, which is sufficient for for- 
giveness in the Sacrament of Penance. And now the time has 
come for him to leave his place; it is his turn to enter the Confes- 
sional. In a low voice he begins his sad story, the story of wasted 
years, years, that is, wasted so far as the purposes of his immortal 
being are concerned. There is nothing mechanical about his avowal. 
He is in earnest. The place in which he kneels is God’s earthly 
court of justice. He is the prisoner at the bar; he is also the ac- 
cuser; his avowal is a self-accusation; at the very beginning he 
pleads guilty. “I have sinned exceedingly, in thought, word, and 
deed; through my fault, through my most grievous fault.” Not only 
that, he brings damning evidence against himself: he hides noth- 
ing; he drags out into the light not only deeds, but words of evil; 
not only words and deeds, but the most secret evil thoughts and 
desires and intentions of his heart, known hitherto only to God and 
himself. He makes no excuse; he is as simple as a child; he is 
utterly sincere. He tells his sins, so far as he can, in their number, 
their weight and their measure; and as he tells them, not as a mere 
formal narration, but with humble, sorrowful self-accusing earnest- 
ness—as he tells them, the black load drops from his soul, the hor- 
rible leprous scales fall away, and he feels an unspeakable relief. 
He thanks God that an imperious need of the human heart, the 
need of confession, has been laid hold of by our most merciful 
Saviour, and has been incorporated as part and parcel of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance by which the Precious Blood flows forth, as it 
were, afresh for the healing and the pardon of sins. 

And the judge listens. Who is the judge? He is a fellow- 
sinner; one who, as St. Paul himself says of priests, “can have 
compassion on them that are ignorant and err, because he himself 
also is compassed with infirmity” (Heb. v, 3). 

And the judge listens; and joy fills his heart. We hear some- 
times of a judge in a criminal court breaking down, and being 
moved to tears when he has to condemn some poor wretch to death. 
The judge in this court of Confession, if he weeps, weeps for joy 
that a sinner has found grace; that a poor leper is made clean; that 
a prodigal son has come back to his Father’s home. He is eager 
to prouounce the sentence of mercy. “I absolve thee from all thy 
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sins; in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost; go in peace, and sin no more.” He does not upbraid nor 
scold; he gives no harsh words; he ministers to the diseased soul, 
firmly, if need be; but gently and considerately. He remembers 
how once a sinful woman of the streets stood shamefaced before 
his Divine Master whom here in this confessional he represents; in 
his ears are ever those gracious words of Jesus, “Woman, where 
are those that accused thee? Hath no man condemned thee? 
Neither will I condemn thee. Go, and now sin no more” (St. John 
viii, II). 

And now the confession is finished, and God’s priest says, in 
the name and by the authority of that same loving Master, “Thy 
sins are forgiven thee; go, and now sin no more.” And the shackles 
fall from that man’s soul; he is discharged, free, cleansed, par- 
doned, without a stain upon his character in the sight of God, and 
God’s priest, and the holy Angels. 

My brethren, such is confession in the Catholic Church. I have 
drawn this picture so that you may the better realize what confession 
is, what your self-accusation—for confession is essentially that— 
what your humble, sorrowful, honest and sincere self-accusation 
ought to be. 

Whether you have many sins or few; whether they are mortal or 
venial; whether you have been long away from confession or not, 
these characteristics that I have tried to describe, that attitude of 
mind and heart must be your attitude and must be the characteris- 
tics of your self-accusation when you go to confession. 

Oh, do not come to talk to the priest; do not come to make him 
think how good you are; do not come to waste his time over foolish 
scruples or imaginary spiritual experiences; do not wrap up your 
confession in excuses and palliations. 

Do not make your confession a mechanical recitation. Make it 
real. If by God’s grace you have no mortal sins to tell, choose out 
one or more of your most frequent, more habitual venial sins and 
be truly sorry for them, and really resolve to amend them. Let 
your sorrow be universal, covering all sin in general that you have 
committed ; then all your sins, venial as well as mortal will be par- 
doned. 

Do not worry if you cannot remember every venial sin. Some 
people are so anxious to find out how many distractions they 
had in their prayers that they forget to make acts of contrition, 
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If you have nothing else, be sorry for your past sins. Come to 
confession with child-like simplicity, like a child goes to his mother 
to tell her he has done wrong and that he is sorry; come to con- 
fession with utter honesty and straightforwardness, with entire 
confidence and trust in the love of Jesus. You say, “I cannot feel 
sure that I have sufficient sorrow or purpose of amendment.” Per- 
haps you do not feel this sorrow; but it is not a matter of feeling 
or emotion. Sorrow and purpose of amendment are a matter of 
the will enlightened by faith, and cooperating with the grace of the 
Sacrament itself. Do your best, with confidence, and Jesus will do 
the rest. 





FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
ON JUSTICE 
BY THE REV. C. BRUEHL, D.D. 


“Owe no man anything.”—Rom. xiii, 8. 


SYNOPSIS.—Justice no mean virtue; requires great vigilance and sustained 
efforts, since it embraces so many objects and extends to all social re- 
lations. 

I. Nature and importance of justice. One of the cardinal virtues. 
Regulates our relations to the rights of our fellowmen, especially to the 
rights of ownership. Essential for social order and peace. Based on the 
equality of men. The golden rule. 

II. Sources of injustice. Justice a rare virtue, because there are so 
many temptations to injustice. Selfishness makes men forgetful of the 
interests and rights of others. Inordinate love of our neighbor leads to 
partiality and favoritism, which is a form of injustice. Love of wealth 
breeds dishonesty, the coarsest form of injustice. Scripture denuncia- 
tions of dishonesty. The honesty of Tobias. 

III. Remedies against injustice. Charity and generosity safeguard 
justice. Severity against oneself prevents unjust judgments. The thought 
of the necessity of restitution makes us shun dishonesty. Difficulty of 
restitution. Lorenzo de Medici as an impressive example. 

Uselessness of a piety without justice. Let us take to heart the words 
of the Apostle. 


My dear friends:—The Bible sums up all the praise it wishes 
to bestow on the saintly fosterfather of our Lord in the simple 
words: “He was a just man” (Matt. i, 19). This, on first thought, 
may seem to us scant praise, utterly inadequate to give us a suffi- 
cient idea of Joseph’s perfection and holiness. Those, however, 
who know something of the ways of men and who have been taught 
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by bitter experience how difficult it is to keep one’s hands clean 
of all injustice, readily understand that in those plain words a 
magnificent eulogy is contained, and that they portray, indeed, a 
very high degree of perfection. It is no small thing, and it requires 
heroic efforts and continual watchfulness to remain just in all the 
circumstances and condition of life and towards all kinds and 
manners of men. Justice is a very comprehensive virtue, so much 
so that it is sometimes made to include all righteousness and good- 
ness. But taken in its strictest and narrowest sense it is a very 
formidable virtue that can only be acquired by conscientious and 
persistent striving. To aim at justice is what the Apostle asks of us 
in the text quoted: “Owe no man anything.” This command also 
is much more comprehensive and exacting than appears at first. 
Since justice, then, is a virtue of which the Scriptures make so 
much, it will be well for us to learn something about it and to 
inspire us with a firm resolution to practice it in our daily life. 
We will meditate on the nature and importance of justice; on the 
sources of injustice and on the remedies against injustice. 

(7) Justice is one of the four cardinal virtues which, like four 
splendid marble pillars, uphold the lofty dome of Christian morality ; 
for, if not supported by prudence, justice, fortitude and temperance 
the whole edifice of holiness would come down with a crash and 
sink into the dust. It would be idle to claim precedence for any 
one of these four great, fundamental virtues, for they are all of 
the utmost importance in the Christian life. It is enough for us to 
know that justice is one of those pillars or cornerstones without 
which Christian perfection is impossible. 

Justice inclines the will to render, constantly and perpetually, to 
each one his due. It regulates the relations of man to all those 
who are endowed with rights of whatever nature. Justice, there- 
fore, presides over the relations of man to his Maker; God is 
just towards man; and man must be just towards God. “Render 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s; and to God the things that 
are God’s” (Matt. xxii, 21). God demands nothing but what is 
His own, and it would be unjust on the part of man to refuse to 
God what belongs to Him. God is entitled to adoration, worship, 
love, loyalty, praise, obedience, submission and service; and all 
of these man is bound to render to Him by the sacred and impera- 
tive demands of justice. Justice presides over the relations of man 
to his fellowmen, whether they be his superior, or his equals, or his 
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inferiors. All have rights, and these rights must be respected. 
“Render, therefore, to all men their dues. Tribute to whom tribute 
is due; custom, to whom custom; fear, to whom fear; honor, to 
whom honor” (Rom. xiii, 7). Justice is a very embracing virtue; 
it is not only concerned with the rights of property, but with all 
things that are dear and valuable to men. [If it is unjust to rob 
our neighbor of the material goods which he has acquired, it is 
equally unjust to rob him of his good name; of the social standing 
he has achieved; of the good will of his fellowmen he has won; of 
the affections of those who are dear and near to him. It is unjust 
to sow discord, to disseminate distrust, to turn parents against 
their children and children against their parents, to destroy an hon- 
orable friendship, to foment sedition against legitimate authority, 
to alienate husband and wife and to steal the praise, the honor, the 
reward, the affections which belong to another. We see the wide 
range of objects which fall under the strict obligations of justice; 
justice is coextensive with life, and we now begin to realize that it 
is a very desirable title of honor to be styled a just man. 

Men admire and love justice; they are willing to forgive many 
other shortcomings, if .a man’s actions are in conformity with the dic- 
tates of justice; indeed they can relish no other virtue if it is not 
coupled with justice. Charity without justice is a mockery; piety 
without justice an abomination ; zeal without justice an offense and 
an eyesore; religion without justice hypocrisy and an insult to God. 
Solemnly does the almighty and just God warn against all forms 
of injustice: “Do not any unjust thing in judgment, in rule, in 
weight, or in measure” (Lev. xix, 35). He despises the sacrifices 
of those who come to the altar with polluted hands: “The offering 
of him that sacrificeth of a thing wrongfully gotten is stained, and 
the mockeries of the unjust are not acceptable. . .. The Most High 
approveth not the gifts of the wicked; neither hath He respect to 
the oblations of the unjust, nor will He be pacified for sins by the 
multitude of their sacrifices” (Eci. xxiv, 21; xxiii, 24). Injustice 
Vitiates everything; it is as the worm that gnaws at the very heart 
of the blossom. Let us not deceive ourselves; nothing can undo 
our deeds of injustice or cover up fraud and deceit, except proper 
reparation and speedy and full restitution. As long as the injus- 
tice and its consequences remain, they cry to Heaven and call down 
on us the vengeance of the just Judge who knows no respect of 
person and deals with all according to their deserts. 
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There is a particular wickedness and ugliness in all forms of in- 
justice, because they destroy the equality of men and endanger the 
social order. Injustice of whatever kind is a violation of the 
golden rule: “As you would that men should do to you, do you 
also to them in like manner” (Luke vi, 31). It is revoltingly unfair 
to expect more than we intend to give, to reap where we have not 
sown and to defraud others of the legitimate fruits of their labors. 
Hence, men resent injustice keenly; there is an innate sense of jus- 
tice and fairness in our breasts. To see anyone treated with mani- 
fest injustice awakens in us a feeling of outraged humanity and a 
profound indignation. Mutual trust is impossible, normal business 
relations cannot be maintained, confusion reigns, where justice is 
not observed. Where justice is flouted, the very foundations of 
the universe seem to totter and life becomes unbearable. Justice 
between man and man is fundamental. Out of injustice arise 
hatred, implacable enmity, interminable feuds, destructive lawsuits, 
terrible strikes and bloody wars. One of the most important func- 
tions of government is to prevent injustice and to secure justice 
for all. Therefore, A. Hamilton is right when he says: “Justice is 
the end of government. It is the end of civil society. It ever has 
been, and ever will be pursued, until it be obtained, or until liberty 
be lost in the pursuit.” Justice is dear to men and it is essential to 
the peace of society; for that reason all sins and crimes against 
justice are of a particularly grievous and heinous character. 

(2) Because justice extends to so many objects it requires great 
vigilance never to offend against it. Thus, one who would shrink 
from taking a penny which is not his own, may have little regard 
for the good name of his neighbor or may by his venomous 
tongue poison the mind of a friend against his friend. There are 
many ways in which we can wrong and wound and harm our 
fellowmen ; but the just man will be careful not to injure his neigh- 
bor in any way. He will be very anxious to find out the sources 
from which injustice comes and to stop them to the best of his 
ability. Unfortunately, man is very prone to injustice and in- 
clined to favor himself and his friends to the detriment of others. 
How many can you find that will be just and fair towards their 
enemies or persons they dislike? How ready are we to condemn 
the actions of an enemy, to suspect his motives, to construe appear- 
ances against him? How willing, on the other hand, to find excuses 
for the misconduct of our friends, to put a favorable construction 
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on suspicious circumstances, to extenuate that which is patently 
bad? Justice, indeed, is a rare virtue. Let us not boast of being 
just until we have scrupulously examined all our dealings with our 
fellowmen ; until we have sounded the most hidden recesses of our 
souls, for where there is not injustice in deed and in word it some- 
times lurks in a thought. 


The most prolific sources of injustice are selfishness, an inordi- 
nate love of our neighbor and a desire for wealth. 


The selfish man is concerned chiefly, if not exclusively, with his 
own interests. He is inclined to magnify his own rights and to 
belittle those of others. He is bent on his own success, little caring 
how others may fare. So absorbed does he become in his own self 
that he is blinded to the legitimate interests of others and tramples 
on their rights. If we allow selfishness to grow, we are sure to 
become involved in many injustices. Look at the arrogance of the 
selfish man! Behold how he makes straight for the first place, 
usurps the first honors, whether he be entitled to them or not. See 
how mercilessly he judges his equals, how he strives to cast sus- 
picion on his betters. He allows no merit to shine but his own. 
He demands severe judgment for everyone else, but indulgence and 
leniency for himself. He exaggerates the faults and blunders of 
others and makes them appear big and loom large. He destroys 
other people’s happiness and honor, if he can thereby gain an ad- 
vantage. He uses others as the stepping-stones to his own glory 
and prosperity. Selfishness breeds injustice of every kind and 
species. 


Inordinate love of our neighbor gives rise to much and gross in- 
justice. A superior who unduly favors one in preference to another 
becomes guilty of galling partiality. A teacher may in her blind 
predilection for one pupil become unfair and unjust towards all 
the others; she will take the part of the one and decide against the 
others; she will give credit for very slight efforts in her beloved 
pupil, and show herself very exacting towards the others. Parents 
may fall into similar injustice with regard to their children. Those 
in authority may abuse their power for the benefit of a few, thus 
doing grave injustice to others. All forms of discrimination savor 
of injustice. All our preferences may lead us to injustice. Our 
nationality may make us unfair against those belonging to another 
nationality. Our family connections may make us clannish and 
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narrow and unjust. Consequently it is necessary to watch our likes 
and dislikes, that they do not interfere with our duties of justice 
and equity and that they do not harden us against the one and 
make us over-indulgent towards the other. 

There is a coarser form of injustice than the ones mentioned so 
far; it is that which refers to the material goods of our neighbor. 
It is commonly called dishonesty. Against this injustice the most 
vehement invectives of the Bible are directed. They sound as the 
rumbling of thunder and as the trumpet of wrath. “Cursed be he 
that removeth his neighbor’s landmarks” (Deut, xxvii, 17). “Thou 
shalt not have divers weights in thy bag, a greater and a less. For 
the Lord thy God abhorreth him that doth these things, and he 
hateth all injustice” (Deut. xxv, 13). Fraudulent business trans- 
actions are very common. ‘The very ease and impunity with which 
they can be performed are a temptation, and those who love riches 
and desire wealth will easily succumb to dishonesty. “He that 
maketh haste to be rich shall not be innocent” (Prov. xxviii, 20). 
The love of money dulls the conscience and perverts the judgment; 
it makes a man resort to unlawful methods in order to increase the 
slow and small returns of a legitimate business. It will make him 
justify the most dishonest tricks, provided he prospers by them. 
He no longer asks whence his profits come as they fill his coffers. 
This obsession is a terrible thing, for it implicates a man in innu- 
merable, irreparable injustices and urges him onward on the road 
to perdition. Whenever you detect a penny for which you cannot 
sufficiently account, see that it returns to him to whom it belongs. 
Remember the scrupulous honesty of the blind Tobias, who in his 
great destitution would not keep anything as long as there was the 
slightest doubt as to its legitimate origin. There is hardly a more 
touching and instructive story in the Scriptures. “Now Anna, his 
wife, went daily to weaving work, and she brought home what she 
could get for their living by the labor of her hands. Whereby it 
came to pass that she received a young kid, and brought it home. 
And when her husband heard it bleating, he said: Take heed, lest 
perhaps it be stolen: restore it to its owners, for it is not lawful 
for us either to eat or to touch anything that cometh by theft” 
(Tob. ii, 19). Compare with this tender and keen scrupulosity of 
Tobias the callousness of many of our modern business men and 
financiers who pocket enormous gains without ever asking them- 
selves whence these thousands and millions come. Greed blinds 
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the eye and silences the conscience and makes men callous to in- 
justice and to dishonesty and it precipitates many into hell. 

(3) No one is safe against the seductions and snares of injustice 
unless he cultivates the virtues of charity, self-renunciation and 
generosity. We have seen that the selfish man stumbles into in- 
justices as he walks along his daily path. Too much insistence ot 
one’s own rights brings us near to a violation of the rights of others. 
We must learn to forego and surrender our rights if they clash with 
those of our friends and neighbors. That is the meaning of the 
injunction of our Lord: “But I say to you not to resist evil: but if 
one strike thee on thy right cheek, turn to him also the other; and 
if a man will contend with thee in judgment and take away thy 
coat, let go thy cloak also unto him. And whoever will force thee 
one mile, go with him other two” (Matt. v, 39-41). Be not too 
eager to assert your rights, lest you infringe those of others. But 
if you are, as the Lord exhorts you, inclined and disposed to give 
more than what the other has a right to claim, it is most certain that 
you will not offend against justice. 

Judge yourself with greater severity than you would judge your 
neighbor. Accord him readily all that points in his favor. Be not 
ina hurry to condemn, but rather endeavor to excuse; you will then 
be less likely to misjudge your neighbor and to do him an injustice. 
Look your own faults squarely in the face, and try to realize them 
in their true magnitude and enormity, before you pass judgment on 
others, lest it might be said of you: “And why seest thou the mote 
that is in thy brother’s eye; and seest not the beam that is in thy 
own eye?” (Matt. vii, 3). Self-love tampers with our judgment; 
therefore we must tip the scales in favor of our neighbor. 

It is well, also, to ponder frequently the dreadful consequences 
of injustice. One thing about injustice is certain, that it cannot be 
forgiven unless reparation is duly made. And to make such repa- 
ration, at times, is extremely difficult. How can you patch up a 
reputation which your vile slander has torn to shreds? How can 
you restore the peace and happiness of a family which you have 
wrecked? And the ill-gotten goods, which perhaps you have squan- 
dered in careless extravagance and riotous living, must be returned 
to their owner. It is very difficult to part with things which you 
have learned to regard as your own and which you think necessary 
for the enjoyment of life. Restitution is an extremely bitter rem- 
edy, yet without it there is no recovery from injustice. Think of it 
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how heavily those ill-gotten goods shall weigh on your soul when 
you are about to face the eternal, just judge. Keep your hands 
clean of injustice, that you may be able to raise them in prayer and 
that the Almighty may not find you on the day of reckoning in the 
possession of things that cry out against you. It is better to ab- 
stain from injustice, for it requires heroism to make restitution. In 
his famous interview with the dying Lorenzo de Medici, Savonarola 
made three demands as a condition for granting absolution. Of the 
man he demanded a living faith in God’s mercy. Of the millionaire 
he demanded restitution of his ill-gotten wealth. Of the political 
usurper he demanded the restoration of the liberties of the people. 
The dying sinner found it easy to assent to the first, hard to con- 
sent to the second, and impossible to concede the last. 

My dear friends, without justice our piety is of no avail and of 
no value. No amount of good can compensate for the lack of 
justice. It is the salt of righteousness. Let us search our hearts 
and make sure that we owe no man anything. Amen. 

















OCCASIONAL SERMONS 


THE DIGNITY OF THE PRIEST 


SERMON PREACHED AT THE SILVER JUBILEE OF REV. FELIX SCULLIN 
BY THE REV. JOHN J. NASH, D.D. 


“Thou hast crowned Him with glory and honor and hast set Him above 
the works of Thy hand. Oh Lord, Our Lord, how admirable is Thy name 
in the whole earth.’—Ps. viii, 8 

Right Reverend Monsignori and Reverend Fathers, Honored 
Jubilarian, Beloved Brethren of the Laity—You have come here 
this morning to participate in the celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the ordination of a priest of God. It is, indeed, an 
event bringing joy to the community at large, to his numerous 
friends, and above all, to his devoted flock of St. Mary’s; for the 
priest at all times and everywhere is a power for good. It is simply 
impossible for him to discharge the functions of his sacred office 
any place without leaving the impress of his priestly character upon 
all who come within the range of his influence. 

He is “the light set up on a candlestick that shineth for everyone 
that liveth in the house.” Hence, on an occasion like this every 
lover of mankind hastens to testify his recognition of one who has 
been a benefactor of his fellow men. The friends of the jubilarian 
have watched his work grow deeper and broader year by year and 
have seen his service grow more fruitful, and this morning they 
extend to him the sincerest feelings of their affectionate hearts. 
But the high regard of the community, the esteem and love of per- 
sonal friends are, after all, accidental. They are not the necessary 
concomitants of this celebration. There is a deeper, a more religious, 
a supernatural joy which lies at the very source of this festive occa- 
sion. It is the joy which thrills every Catholic heart here this morn- 
ing—joy which I see depicted in the countenances of this congrega- 
tion, the joy which springs from the respect, the love and reverence 
in which the Catholic people hold their priests. You honor, my dear 
people, the man who has builded so wisely and well, who has ad- 
ministered so economically the temporalities of your parish, the 
man whose gifts of mind and soul have endeared him to you. But 
you honor above all, the priest of God; and to-day, when you saw 
him ascending the altar, the central figure of all the pomp and 
beauty which the Catholic Church loves to throw about occasions 
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of this kind, you forgot for the time your pastor and you saw in 
his place your pastor’s prototype, the great High Priest, Jesus 
Christ, and you heard in spirit the words of the royal psalmist 
thundering down the ages, “The Lord hath sworn and He will not 
repent, Thou art a priest forever, according to the order of Mel- 
chisedech.” 

With your kind permission, then, my dear people, I shall eliminate 
as far as possible the personal element and say a few words this 
morning, not so much on the man whom you honor, as on the office 
which he fills, the dignity with which he is clothed and the spiritual 
influence which he wields. 

What manner of man is the priest? What are his rights? What 
are his titles to the respect and homage which the Catholic people 
love to pay him? How doth it come to pass that the faith of a 
Catholic is measured by his respect for the priesthood, and how 
doth it happen so frequently that nations on their downward course 
of moral and, at times, national decadence, begin the work of ruin 
by attacking the priest? Ah, my dear people, the priest “is set up 
for a sign that shall be contradicted.” He is ofttimes slandered and 
maligned like his Divine Master but, like his Master, too, he is 
respected and loved. 

I need not dwell upon the high titles which the Old Testament 
bestows on the priest, for the Old Testament has changed, yielding 
to the New, and with the passing of the Old Law its priests have 
disappeared forever and in its place to-day we have the new, the 
perfect, the eternal priesthood of Jesus Christ. 

The New Testament calls the priest “the salt of the earth, the 
light of the world, the dispenser of God’s mysteries.” Christ Him- 
self calls him His close, His intimate friend. On the night before 
He died, surrounded by His chosen twelve, He said to them, “I will 
not call you servants, for the servant knoweth not what the master 
doth, but I will call you friends, for all things that I have heard 
from the Father I have revealed to you.” 

One of the most touching titles accorded the priest in the New 
Testament is that of the “Father of his People.” St. Paul, writing 
to the Church of Corinth, which he himself had founded and which 
had fallen off from its first fervor and given encouragement to false 
prophets, says, “I admonish you as my dear children, for if you 
have ten thousand instructors in Christ, yet not many fathers, for 
in Christ Jesus have I begotten you through His gospel.” 
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The early writers of the Church and the Fathers are even more 
lavish in their praise. St. Isadore says: “The priesthood is the 
highest pinnacle to which mortal man may aspire.” 

St. Jerome, commenting on this expression, says, “Though 
the episcopate is the fullness of the priesthood, still bishops and 
even the Pope himself rank no higher than the humblest priest in 
the essentials of his office.” Ephrem Cyrus cries out in astonish- 
ment, “Oh wonderful miracle! Great and infinite dignity of the 
priest.” And the honeytongued St. Bernard is utterly at a loss to 
give expression to his high idea of the dignity of this noble calling. 

St. Francis of Assisi, the gentle saint who bore on his body the 
marks of his crucified Redeemer and who in his humility could 
never bring himself to receive Holy Orders, tells us that if he were 
to meet a priest and an angel at the same time, he would pass by 
the angel and salute the priest. But all these titles, which may seem 
extravagant to those who do not understand the language of the 
saints, may be summed up in the well-known expression of St. 
John Chrysostom, “The priest is another Christ.” 

For he not only represents Christ, he is not only His ambassador, 
“God exhorting by him,” he not only speaks in His name and by 
His authority, but he even impersonates Christ; takes on His very 
person. And so true is this that we may justly say that the priest 
not only succeeds Christ, but rather that Christ continues to live 
through his ministrations. It is only, my dear people, when we bear 
this in mind that we can comprehend the full meaning of the words 
of St. Paul, “I live, but not I, Christ liveth in me.” 

Would we understand the priest we must study Christ. 

“Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace to men of good 
will.” This was the burden of the hymn that was wafted over 
Judea’s hills on that first Christmas night. It contained the purpose 
and intent of Christ’s mission: to glorify His Father by atoning for 
the affronts offered His Infinite Majesty and to bring peace to the 
heart of man by reconciling him with his Creator, the source of all 
joy and happiness. “All we have gone astray like sheep, everyone 
into his own way.” Thus speaks the Prophet Isaias, describing the 
condition of mankind before the coming of Christ. ‘You shall be 
as gods,” said the archtempter to our first parents, and like so many 
of his descendants since, man believed the word of his worst enemy, 
and partook of the fruit, “whose mortal taste brought death into the 
world and all our woe.” Scarcely had he done so when he began 
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to feel that he had forfeited many of the high prerogatives with 
which his Maker had endowed him. His mind grew dark; 
the fumes of passion blurred the clear vision of his intellect; 
the good lost its attractiveness; he felt drawn against his better 
judgment, toward evil; further and further he drifted away from 
God and in his ignorance he made unto himself idols of wood and 
stone, bowed down before them and cried out, “Be ye our gods.” 
Deeper and deeper he sank into the mire of sin, until the whole 
world groaned, “that it was a bitter and an evil thing to have left 
the Lord, its God.” 

From this condition of the human race it is easy to see what the 
mission of our Divine Lord was. From the very nature of the con- 
dition of mankind, the Redeemer had to take upon Himself the 
three-fold office of teacher, shepherd and priest. As teacher He 
was to lead men out of the darkness of ignorance. As shepherd 
He was to infuse new courage into their broken hearts, and, having 
thus enlightened their mind, strengthened their wills and enabled 
man to appreciate and to utilize the graces of redemption, He 
ascended the mountain of sacrifice to lay down His life for His 
people. He, indeed, is the only and real teacher. He is the expres- 
sion of the Father, “the light that enlighteneth every man that enters 
the world.” He spoke as no man spoke before, and the people, filled 
with wonder and astonishement, cried out, “A great prophet hath 
arisen among us and God has visited His people.” “He is the 
Shepherd or the King that shall rule forever in the house of Jacob.” 
His rule is unlike that of earthly kings. The minds and hearts of 
men bend to His scepter’s sway. One word of His whispered into 
the soul can bring about changes far surpassing the dreams of the 
most enthusiastic reformer. One ray of His grace penetrated the 
soul of a young man on his way to Damascus and Saul, the perse- 
cutor of the infant Church, “became a vessel of election to carry 
His name among the Gentiles.” A sinful woman of the city threw 
herself at His feet, washed them with her tears and dried them 
with her tresses, and the very contact of His divine person changed 
the whole course of her life. One look from His cruelly disfigured 
face on the night of His persecution reached the heart of Peter and 
“he went out and wept bitterly.” 

Finally, He is the priest, who, laden with the sins of the world, 
appears before His Heavenly Father, laying down His life for His 
sheep. Thus He became “the Mediator of a better testament, estab- 
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lished on better promises, and, thus prefigured in the Old Law, 
realized in the New, He is indeed the “Lamb which was slain from 
the foundation of the world.” 


My dear people, you might ask me the very pertinent question, 
“Did Christ live and die only for that generation and that people, 
or did He intend to perpetuate His work on earth for all times and 
all places?” “Jesus Christ yesterday, to-day and the same for- 
ever.” You know that He established the priesthood in which He 
continues to live, conferring upon it the three-fold office of teacher, 
shepherd and priest. One day on the shore of the sea of Gen- 
esareth he called two poor fishermen, “Come after Me and I will 
make you fishers of men,” he said. A little further on He met two 
others and to them He extended the same invitation. He gathered 
together in all twelve poor, humble, illiterate men, attached them to 
His person, trained them in His own school, and, having suffered 
and died for mankind and proven the divinity of His mission by 
His glorious resurrection, He gathered them about Him for their 
last instructions: “Going, therefore, teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you, and behold I will be with you all days, even to the 
consummation of the world.” 


Anticipating the timidity of those unlettered men to go before 
the great ones of the world and preach a new and almost unheard 
of doctrine, He said, “Fear not, little flock, for it hath pleased the 
Father to give you a kingdom.” Go before the cultured Greek and 
the haughty Roman, preach to them the doctrine of the Crucified 
Redeemer, and take no thought of how or what you shall speak, 
for it is not you but the Spirit of the Father than speaketh through 
you.” “Blessed be he who welcomes you and receives your doc- 
trine, but woe for him who repudiates you and rejects your teach- 
ings; for he that heareth you, heareth Me, and he that despiseth 
you, despiseth Me.” Thus, my dear people, did Christ establish His 
priesthood. We might go a step further, though it seems scarcely 
necessary, and ask, did Christ make any further provisions for the 
continuation of His work? 


In the center of the great plaza of St. Peter’s at Rome stands 
an obelisk from the land of the Pharaohs. Passersby may read this 
inscription on it: 
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“Christus vincit, 
Christus imperat, 
Christus populum suum 
Ab omni malo liberat.” 


“Christ conquers, Christ rules, Christ delivers His people from 
all evil.” 

It is, my dear people, in the priests of the Catholic Church that 
Christ fulfills this three-fold office, for through them He overcomes 
error, through the gentle ministrations of His grace the priest rules 
over the hearts of men, and it is the priest who protects his people 
from the evil of eternal death. 

To-day, my dear people, when the Catholic priest appears before 
his congregation to break to them the Bread of Life, he does not give 
expression to his own individual theories, but he draws his teachings 
from the deposit of faith, handed down to him from the Apostles. 
He speaks as his Divine Master did, as one having authority. He 
takes his commission not from the people, which may seem strange, 
indeed, in this democratic age, but from the One who said, “Going, 
therefore, teach all nations.” He enters the confessional as the 
shepherd, and the little child pours into his ears the tale of his faults, 
and as he looks into the soul of the little one he prays God to keep 
him uncontaminated from the touch of the world. 

The young man passing through the critical stage of his life, 
experiencing new and strange temptations, comes to the good 
shepherd to bare the secrets of his soul, and again the priest con- 
soles him, points out his dangers, encourages him, and sends him 
on his way rejoicing. But most of all, the poor, abandoned sinner 
who has sounded the nether depths of iniquity, who would be pushed 
aside, perhaps, even by you if you met him on the street, as un- 
worthy of your notice, remembers the story of the Good Shepherd 
who leaves the ninety-nine to find the one, enters the confessional 
and there finds peace and happiness; and after his tale of sin and 
sorrow has been told contritely, the Good Shepherd sends him out 
“with God’s benediction upon him.” 

Every morning he ascends the altar, takes bread into his hand, 
blesses it, and then, if I might so express myself, my dear people, 
Christ pushes him aside for the moment and says those awful words, 
“This is My Body, this is My Blood.” And the great sacrifice of 
the New Law is consummated, the words of Malachy are fulfilled, 
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“In every place there shall be a clean oblation, from the rising of 
the sun even to the going down, my name is great among the 
Gentiles.” 

I have tried, my dear people, to give you a slight idea of the dig- 
nity of the priest. Truly may we apply to him the words of my 
text, “Thou hast crowned him with glory and honor, and set him 
over the works of Thy hands.” And do not forget, my dear people, 
that the Lord instituted the priesthood for you; not for the glorifi- 
cation of any single individual, for if he has conferred this incom- 
parable honor on the priest, He requires in return, a corresponding 
degree of holiness and He holds him strictly accountable for the 
faithful performance of the duties of his high and sacred office. 
But it was for you that He instituted it; that through the instru- 
mentality of these men He might communicate to your souls the 
blessings of redemption. How grateful, then, should every Catholic 
be, first of all for the gift of faith which enables him to look upon 
the priest in this light. How grateful should you not be to Almighty 
God who has wrought this stupendous miracle for you and for the 
salvation of your souls! “Oh, Lord, our Lord, how wonderful is 
Thy name in the whole earth.” 

Do you wonder, my dear people, such being the high dignity of 
this calling, that thousands and tens of thousands, since the time of 
Christ, have longed to serve Him in the sanctuary? Do you wonder 
that the greatest names in history are enrolled in the priesthood? 
Do you wonder that when, in the words of Isaias, the Lord said, 
“Whom shall we send, who shall go forth for us?” thousands of the 
best in every age, in every clime, responded, “Lo, Lord, here am I; 
send me.” 

I know full well, my dear people, that the words I have spoken 
to you are “Spirit and Life.” I know that the material and carnal 
may sneer at the lofty prerogatives that we Catholics claim for the 
priests, but the carnal man did not know the priest’s Master, “For 
He came unto His own and His own knew Him not.” God pity 
the man who is so utterly taken up with the things of this world 
as to have lost all taste for the real, the supernatural! God pity the 
man who, like Thomas, cannot believe but must see, feel and touch. 
But you, my dear people, have received the gift of faith. Cherish 
it as the pearl beyond price. Foster it by your good lives, that you 
may continue to appreciate and to honor your priests. 

And now, my dear jubilarian, one word before I conclude. I 
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bring to you this morning, and I think I do not presume too much 
the good wishes of this whole community; the tender felicitations 
of those who are bound to you by friendship’s golden ties, and above 
all, the hearty congratulations of your appreciative and devoted 
parishioners. Would that I could also convey to you the good 
wishes of him who was to preside at this solemn and festive oc- 
casion, but whose gentle voice is now stilled in death. How he 
would have rejoiced with you this morning! In what simple, tender 
and affectionate language would he have assured you of the love of 
his priestly heart. Oh, my dear people, we frail mortals are so con- 
stituted that only after the death of our friends do we begin to 
appreciate the goodness of their hearts. We knew that he spent 
himself in the service of his Divine Master. We knew that he loved 
all, people and priests, but, I venture to say, not one of us sounded 
the depths of His love and affection. We feel to-day that His 
spirit is hovering over us, supplicating the Almighty for His 
people, just as He was wont to do when he was with us in the 
flesh. 

To-day your thoughts very naturally go back twenty-five years to 
the land of “Saints and Scholars,” to the day on which in all the 
youthful fervor of your heart you laid down your hopes, your 
aspirations and your liberty itself at the feet of your Master. Then 
you were surrounded by relatives and friends who bespoke a bright 
future for you. Their predictions have been fulfilled ; to-day, after 
twenty-five years, you are surrounded again by friends,, whose 
good wishes are not less warm than those of former days. 

You have built well. You have a devoted and loyal people, and 
your work is not only appreciated by them, but throughout the 
whole diocese. What more can I add, my dear friend, except 
many years of useful service for the Lord; and when the time 
shall finally come for you to lay down the burden, may you meet 
the Great High Priest on the threshold of eternity, and hear the 
words that every priest longs for: “Well done, thou good and 
faithful priest, enter into the joys of the Lord.” 
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BY THE REV. J. A. MCMULLAN, C.SS.R. 


II. DIFFICULTIES 


As we have seen, then, there are scientists in the world who most 
unscientifically have become practically Apostles of Unbelief. But 
their eagerness betrays them. For scientists it is overdone. It 
suggests the suspicion that they are not easy in their own minds. 
It betrays the possibility of their having, in spite of much tall talk- 
ing, an uneasy misgiving that the words of Scripture may eventually 
find them out and it will be shown that it is only the fool that says 
in his heart—There is no God. At any rate there is no reason to 
be unduly alarmed at the prospect of having to meet their attack. In- 
tellectually it is weak and morally it is rather low-down, that is its 
ways are dark and its tricks—as I hope to show, are vain. So if 
you have true faith and a sufficiency of common sense, I have no 
doubt of your ability to repel it. 

But now when I call this attack of controversial science intel- 
lectually weak, I do not wish you to gather that you can simply 
despise it and recklessly expose yourself to its onslaught. No. 
There must be some danger in it or I should not propose to waste 
your time or my own in talking about it. But what I do mean 
is that its arguments are not cogent enough to upset the faith of an 
ordinarily well-instructed Catholic. It will give you difficulties— 
difficulties you will not be able to answer probably—but that is not 
quite the same thing as upsetting your faith. You are not a trained 
theologian nor yet an expert scientist. 

You -have very little time for reading and you spend very 
little of that very little time on scientific subjects or, perhaps, 
on anything else that is really useful or improving. What wonder, 
then, that you don’t know the newest discovery—who will blame 
you if you cannot answer the latest difficulty? “Give glory to 
science,” your opponent may cry when he has beaten you in an 
argument, “there is no God.” But has he a right to? Just as 
much and as little as you have to ask him to become a Roman 
Catholic if he could not answer you some question you might put 
to him about the material or the value or the manufacture or gen- 
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eral inwardness of pearl buttons. “But my atheism doesn’t depend 
on your shirt buttons,” we might conceive him stuttering indig- 
nantly. “Neither do I pin my faith on your scientific discoveries,” 
you might well reply. But let us get to grips with the matter. You 
are on the tram or having your lunch or going home in the train, 
when one of these amateur scientific infidels takes his seat opposite 
you and begins straightway with his difficulty. He has assimilated 
it badly and he is not easy with it, and the way he plunges at it 
with an airy: “By the way, you’re a Roman Catholic, aren’t you? 
What do you say to this?”—doesn’t deceive you. You recognize 
you are up against, not an idle thought of a chance acquaintance, 
but a machine-made difficulty out of a modern science primer. 
Well, now, take it quietly. Don’t fluster and don’t bluster. Get 
him to state his difficulty “in good set terms.” Make sure you 
understand it; make equally sure that he understands it himself. 
See that you are both perfectly agreed as to its meaning. Let 
him fume, or say that you are dodging, or protest against being 
catechised—keep cool and see clearly what you are to aim at. 
“You’d better mind yourself,” said Tweedledum to Alice when she 
had pinned him up in readiness for the battle. “For when I begin 
I hit everything I can see.” “Yes, you had better take care,” -said 
Tweedledee from his corner. “For once I start I hit everything 
whether I see it or not.” Tweedledum’s method would only waste 
your time, and of course Tweedledee’s would ruin you. Half the 
disputes in the world would be prevented if the rule was, that no 
quarrel should begin until both parties clearly understood what they 
were going to quarrel about. At any rate, make that your rule 
with regard to religious controversy. 

Well, then, supposing these preliminaries have all been satis- 
factorily arranged—the obscure words explained—the meaning 
of the proposition carefully ascertained, and that meaning allowed 
by both of you: and there it stands clear and well defined, and you 
can walk all round it. Look at it—‘‘Can you answer it?’ Suppose 
you can—good! I sincerely congratulate you. You will do so 
modestly without any undue beating of the big drum and fall back 
gracefully upon the “weather” or the “hat rack” or “the trolley 
system” as though you didn’t notice that he was fumbling excitedly 
in his breast pocket for his Science Primer. 

But supposing you cannot answer. You are fairly cornered. 
You never looked at the point in your life in that way before. 
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And you see no way out of it. You simply cannot answer. Well, 
now, my dear boy, take my advice—just say so. Own you can’t, 
and have done with it. For goodness sake, don’t bluster. It won’t 
do you a bit of good. He hasn’t read his primer for nothing, and 
he knows perfectly well he “has” you. You will probably be saying 
just what the primer says you would say and he is enjoying it. 
Tell him you don’t know how to answer—and let him make the 
worst of it. 

Why not? “Oh, he is such a conceited prig—I couldn’t give in 
to him.” Well, we ought not to talk that way about people—but I 
won't be angry with you, because it may be your words are not 
dictated by wounded intellectual pride altogether, but by a more 
generous sentiment. You feel, perhaps, that this is not merely a 
personal matter. You stand for a sacred cause, and your over- 
throw means the defeat of your religion. Your adversary knows 
that feeling of yours all too well and he plays up to it with all the 
skill at his command. The slightest flutter of a white feather and 
he is down in triumph not merely on you but on your faith. “Give 
in’—and the Church of all ages is delivered into his hands! ‘These 
priests, what do they know about it? Follow your own common 
sense, man. Mrs. Partington couldn’t keep out the Atlantic with 
her mop, and depend upon it, your moribund Church is equally 
powerless against the advance of science and modern thought.” 
And, moreover, a disquieting horror is whispering in your heart: 
“You can’t doubt—you must not doubt—that will never do—to 
doubt is to lose the faith and to own to that doubt is to deny it 
publicly.” So, though you feel it is dishonest and you would in 
your soul very much rather give in openly, yet you regard it as 
incumbent on you “to keep your end up,” and as you can do so 
only by blustering, why! you bluster away. 

Well, now, I feel for you very much. You are in a tight corner 
and you are evidently a good fellow, but against bluster—that is, 
against making fierce shots at any fleeting argument—hitting at 
“everything you see,” or still worse, “whether you see it or not”— 
against all that I am adamant. It’s not playing the game: and it 
does not help you in the least. You are clean bowled already, and 
it’s sheer nonsense talking about “keeping your end up.” Your 
wickets are spread-eagled there, my young friend, and you cut a 
sorry figure stopping to argue the point with the umpire. Tuck 
your bat under your arm and get along home with you, and if 
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you can’t look pleasant—look as pleasant as you can! In other 
words, give in and have done with it. 

“But,” you will say, aghast, perhaps, “what about my faith?— 
what about the Church? I can’t give them away!” No, indeed, 
nor would I ask you to. But with all due respect, I think if | 
were you I shouldn’t worry about the Church. She is old enough 
now to look after herself in these little matters, and depend upon 
it, she won’t collapse altogether, even though you should get beaten 
in an argument about her. But as for your faith—well, that’s a 
more pressing matter: and we must have a good talk about it. 

The question is, does giving in as I have suggested amount to a 
denial of your faith? And my answer is most emphatically, it’s the 
merest absurdity to imagine so—and as our old friend Euclid used 
to say, “the absurdity arises from supposing” that a difficulty in 
matters of faith is all one with a doubt about the faith. It is an 
entire misconception of the meaning of words. I know I am enter- 
ing on well-worn subjects, but I have seen in my time so many 
upsetting and even fatal mistakes arise out of this misconception, 
that I have but little hesitation in speaking again of it here. “A 
thousand difficulties, then,” says Newman, “do not make one doubt 
any more than a thousand ponies make one horse.” They are poles 
asunder. You may have great difficulties in believing—as indeed 
many saints have had—but may not be even tempted thereby to 
doubt your faith. To go on bravely believing in the midst of such 
difficulties and darkness is to rank yourself with those of whom 
Our Lord spoke when he said, “Blessed are they that have not 
seen and have believed.” Count it all gain, then, to have difficulties 
if only you receive them with humility and in the spirit of patience: 
for be quite sure they are not doubts and can do your faith no harm. 
Get well hold of that. A difficulty even though you cannot answer 
it need never mean a doubt. I am not saying it is not a desirable 
thing to be able to answer. Of course it is most desirable: both for 
yourself and for your opponent. But what I do say is this, that 
even though you cannot answer it you are not to distress yourself 
by imagining that you thereby are as it were bound in honor to 
cease to be a Catholic or that in consequence, the Church will be 
made to bite the dust. Your opponents will perhaps try to force 
that view upon you, but don’t be misled. Perhaps the simplest 
refutation is to be found in the concrete fact that there are now 
and always have been most excellent Catholics amongst the greatest 
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scientists of the day. Being scientists they must know these facts 
and the deductions from them better, a good deal, than the precious 
primer ; and being Catholics they must know how to reconcile them 
with the teachings of the Faith. That you cannot reconcile these 
facts is a reason for admitting a difficulty, but that they can be 
reconciled is a reason for refusing to doubt. A difficulty has to do 
with the mind, a doubt here has to do with the will, and loyalty to 
your Church. Own yurr ignorance—make them a present of that, 
it will do you no harm, and them no good. But don’t doubt, don’t 
let wild horses drag you from the bosom of your mother the Church. 

Have a horror of doubts, then, but no foolish fear of difficulties. 
It may be gall, wormwood to our pride to have to own to a mistake 
—but it can but do us good in the long run, and instead of leading 
to doubt lead to a clearer view of the truth. And so, instead of 
getting angry, you ought to thank our friend the enemy if he 
upsets some false idea for you even though he seem for the moment 
to intend mischief to your faith. Suppose, for instance, I believed 
with St. Francis de Sales that white rabbits are white, because of 
their feeding on snow. Well, some learned naturalist sneers loftily 
at my ignorance, and proves to me conclusively that they don’t 
feed on snow; and that if they did, it wouldn’t make their coats 
white. It is just conceivable that I might hotly resent this natu- 
ralist’s interference with my ignorance. I may have got to like the 
idea. The lesson that if we wish to be pure we must feed our 
minds on pure thoughts is surely a very true one—very beautifully 
conveyed. And at first loyalty to St. Francis—love of holy purity 
—a lifelong regard for white rabbits—may prompt me to hurl 
defiance at this cold-hearted, calculating naturalist. But a mo- 
ment’s reflection surely would show me that neither St. Francis nor 
purity, nor even the white rabbits could really be permanently bene- 
fited by a false idea. And so, though an upsetting difficulty has 
been ruthlessly forced upon me, and some cherished notions have 
been in consequence recklessly destroyed, I soon find that my 
regard for St. Francis, or purity, or even for white rabbits, has not 
been in the least interfered with but rather benefited, and I go 
on loving them all the same, even though the snow-feeding theory 
has had to be reluctantly abandoned. No harm, then, has come 
of it. A false notion has been corrected, but no one surely has 
any right to expect me to give up my love of holy purity in conse- 
quence. That love, I hope, would have existed though I had never 
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heard of white rabbits. It is not reasonable, then, that it should 
cease just because I find that a pretty theory I had about them 
has been exploded. And yet for just as foolish a reason is a Cath 
olic sometimes asked to abandon his faith: and unfortunately js 
found to be hesitating and bewildered about it. Suppose some too 
previous Galileo had pointed out to St. Peter that he was wrong 
in supposing the sun went round the earth, and that as a logical 
consequence he ought to abstain from preaching Christ; we can 
but faintly imagine, I opine, the surprise of that Scientist at what 
he would call the warmth of the Apostle’s answer. But we can 
be quite sure he would find no encouragement to urge his point. 
St. Peter would surely give him clearly to understand that he did 
not believe in Christ because he thought the sun went round the 
earth, but because Christ rose again from the dead, and that whether 
the sun went round the earth or stopped where it was, or waltzed 
away out of the heavens altogether, it would make no difference 
to his belief. And as long as there was any world left to preach 
to he would preach Christ crucified while there was breath in 
his body. 

Now I feel sure that scientists in nine cases out of ten have as 
little right to ask you to doubt your faith as this man had to ask 
St. Peter to stop preaching. The difficulty they put, as a rule, is but 
remotely connected with faith, and the logical consequence of 
accepting it does not in the least involve the renunciation of that 
faith. But even supposing that to our ignorance it should actually 
appear to do so—we may still legitimately resist a doubt. Con- 
siderations other than logical call for attention when some important 
step like this has to be taken. No opponent can ever fairly demand 
of you more than that you should admit that as far as you are 
personally concerned you see no answer and consequently you will 
think it over. 

A foolish example from the pearl buttons hinted at in the begin- 
ning might illustrate this point. You lead the attack this time—pearl 
buttons being your department. Your friend seated opposite to you 
in the train journey home is all polite attention. You drop, as he 
did, from “the weather” or the “hat rack” or the “trolley system” 
right into the heart of your subject. “Oh, by the way,” you begin, 
“you are one of these men who believe only what they see—well, 
take pearl buttons, for instance. Pearls, as you know, are amongst 
the most valuable things on earth. They are got from oysters that 
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live at the bottom of the deep blue sea. I can show you pictures 
on our box lids of black divers fishing for pearls and having terrific 
encounters with sharks and sea monsters of all kinds to get them. 
All this means risk and the expenses are enormous. Hence the stiff 
price you pay for even the smallest pearl. Well, now, I represent 
a well-known firm, and in the haberdashery department we can do 
you a line of pearl shirt buttons at one and six the half gross, which 
works out at precisely one farthing a pearl button.” You then 
take from the breast pocket of your coat, corresponding to the one 
in which he keeps his precious primer, a card of these buttons and 
present it to him for inspection. Now his ignorance of pearl but- 
tons is only equalled by your ignorance of scientific subjects (which 
for argument we'll put down as colossal’), and consequently, 
not knowing the subtle distinction that obtains between commercial 
pearl and mother of pearl, we may consider his reply to be as fol- 
lows: “I see here—and seeing, you urge, I am forced to believe a 
dozen stones of priceless worth offered me for threepence. The 
strictly logical conclusion is that I should place an order. I admit 
it, but by your leave I shall not act on that admission without further 
consideration. I may be mistaken through some error unintentional, 
of course, on your part, or through ignorance of shirt-buttons on 
mine.” 

The reasonableness and courtesy of this attitude is beyond 

cavil. The difficulties Science puts to you even when apparently 
fundamental, are very often just as foolish. Be you as polite and 
as non-committal in dealing with them. 
Tn religious controversy admit frankly what you can not honestly 
deny, but resist any pressure to act upon that admission. No fatal 
step can be fairly demanded of you if you are honest enough to 
own that your admission is the outcome of your ignorance. You 
should always feel the assurance that there is an answer, though at 
the present moment you do not know it. 

Any other line of conduct here may easily be fatal. How often 
has a man begun by foolish blustering and then when at last the 
objection has been brought home to him, ended by giving up his 
faith altogether. Intellectual pride prevented him from owning 
first that he could not answer; and then that anybody else could 
answer where he had failed. Afterwards when his conscience 
pricks him he is soured and irritable. He won’t seek advice. It is 
too much trouble to read. Meanwhile the world and its pleasures 
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attract his young passions, and having no firm faith to cling to, he 
goes hopelessly down stream and perhaps is lost to everything worth 
while forever. 

If these little chats do anything to prevent that happening to you, 
my dear boy, I shall have reaped an abundant reward. 

















CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN OF MARY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XXXIX. THe UNHApPy CHOICE 


My dear Children of Mary:—In all my discourses to you it is 
understood that your choice of a husband should be none else but 
a Catholic. Such is the intention and wish of holy Church. There 
are certain young women who imagine they are so cultured and 
polished that they must look among non-Catholics for a mate of 
equal worth. Such exalted young women will tell you that a 
Catholic young man is too old-fashioned, too stupid for them. They 
will admit there are earnest, hardworking young men among 
Catholics, but they lack polish, culture and “up-to-dateness.” A 
Catholic young man will be unable to share in her tastes and ambi- 
tions and so she must look elsewhere for a husband who will in all 
things be her match. And after all, she says, she is not looking for 
religion but for a congenial home, and for a man who can appre- 
ciate her culture. If she can find such a model man the question 
of religion is only of secondary importance. 

In vain will such silly girls look for true happiness, for they 
neither know what it is nor deserve it. 

For some girls a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. It were 
far better for many of our high school girls to have learned cook- 
ing, washing and sewing, instead of the various sciences of which 
they gain only a smattering, that will never be of any practical 
use to them. 

The Catholic young woman who thinks she is so far superior to 
any Catholic young man that she feels she must cultivate the friend- 
ship of young men of other belief—or of no belief—deserves ex- 
actly what she is looking for: disappointment and a life of misery. 

It should therefore be understood by all of you that you must 
find your future husband among young men of your own faith, 
if you wish to escape the dire consequences that invariably attend 
mixed marriages. 

Yet, I would not have you believe that every young man of your 
faith is a good young man. Just because a young man is a Catholic 
is by no means a guarantee that he is perfect or a safe choice. In- 
deed, I feel in duty bound to warn you most seriously against some 
Catholic young men. 
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In the first place I must warn you to beware of the extremely 
“popular” young man, the young man whom everybody calls by his 
first name, the young man who can not let a dance or show or ex- 
cursion go by without taking a prominent part in it. This sort of 
young men is to be regarded with suspicion. It is all right to be 
popular, to be agreeable, pleasant, and of good cheer. But we must 
not overlook the fact that a certain kind of popularity must be 
bought. And one whom all people call a jolly good fellow has to 
pay a goodly price for the sunshine of popular favor. One must 
be a good spender to be considered a jolly good fellow. In vain 
may you expect happiness in a marriage with a man who is too 
popular to stay at home with you. As a rule people care little for 
the wife of the popular young man. If she appears in company 
with her popular husband she will be considered an intruder. She 
will soon learn that her best place is right at home. Whereas the 
wife might want to save a little for a rainy day, her popular husband 
will spend the money to keep up his reputation for popularity. Do 
not imagine that you will be able to reform the man who is ac- 
customed to the flattery and admiration of his set. It has been tried 
too often without result. The first few weeks of married life may 
keep him home; but no sooner does the novelty wear off than he 
is found with his companions of former days. They will tell him 
how much they have missed him. Of course, they did. Who else 
would buy as many drinks as he! And how they will pity him and 
tease him about being henpecked. Must a man be put into a cage 
just because he marries? Must he work from Monday to Saturday 
without going about his pleasure? Since the man earns the money, 
why should he not be allowed to spend it! Such are the things the 
popular married man is told. A few drinks with his boon com- 
panions will put him in a quarrelsome and ugly mood, and when 
upon his return home he sees, or imagines to see, reproach in the 
young wife’s glances he will denounce her, and there is the first 
quarrel, to be followed by many, many others. From that day on 
their married life means constant discord and worse. 

Then the girl who marries the popular young man learns that she 
has not found a home but a boarding-house. Her husband may give 
her money for clothes, meals and the like, he will eat at home— 
sometimes—and spend his evenings at the club or in the saloon. 
Unless petted and flattered by admirers he will not feel happy. 
And so long as he is able to pay the price he will be petted and 
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people will laugh at his jokes. Of course, it will not do for his 
wife to tell him that people are making a fool of him. 

Another sort of young man you must avoid is the drinking one. 

The girl who marries a drunkard to reform him must expect 
very little, if any, happiness. If the drunken husband finds her 
some work, such as washing and scrubbing, she is fortunate indeed. 
Asa rule, the wife of a drunkard will not even be able to keep the 
money she earns by her work. The husband will want it, and 
he will get it by means fair or foul. 

By no means do I mean to say that the young man who takes an 
occasional glass of beer is disreputable or unreliable. This, like 
smoking and playing cards, is harmless if these things are kept 
within reasonable bounds. On the other hand, the absence of these 
things does not necessarily imply strength of character or a saintly 
disposition. Smoking, drinking, playing cards or dancing are not 
evils in themselves. Hence the man who sees harm in an innocent 
game of euchre certainly lacks mental balance. Such people are 
fanatics. 

It is often urged that because things in themselves harmless often 
lead to excess, we should for this very reason altogether abstain 
from them, because that will prevent the danger of excess. 

But if we were to avoid everything that might be disastrous in 
certain cases we would have to abolish railways, automobiles, the 
telegraph, in fact all the skill of man has accomplished because men 
have lost their lives in the pursuit of all these things. There is 
nothing that can not be abused or turned to evil use. 

What is needed for the right use of all things is strength of 
character, assisted by the virtues of temperance and moderation. 

From this, then, you should learn that though refusing the atten- 
tions of the popular young man and of the drunkard you need not be- 
come too critical. After all you will have to look for your husband 
right here on earth and not in the clouds, and while every young 
man will have his slight shortcomings, just as every girl has hers, 
it ought not to be difficult with due prudence and proper advice to 
tell whether a young man is likely to prove a good husband or not. 
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(CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN MOTHERS) 
BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


III. Sprriruat TrRAIntnc—(Concluded) 


To illustrate the subject of my previous conference and to bring 
the lesson home, let us for an example consider two mothers and 
their children. 

Here is the story of one mother: 

She wanted everything she saw. It was never a question of 
whether she could afford a certain thing or whether it was at all 
necessary ; she wanted it—that was enough. In little matters she 
had no qualms of conscience when she helped herself to things that 
did not belong to her. She was extravagant in every way, greedy 
and insatiable. 

In course of time this woman became with child. Knowing 
very little about God, and caring less, she did not pay the attention to 
that important time of spiritual training that a truly Christian 
mother would have considered absolutely necessary. She continued 
in her ways, desiring whatever she saw. One day, shortly before 
her confinement, she passed an orchard. The peaches were tempt- 
ing, she felt she could not resist, entered and at to her heart’s 
content. Since no one was looking she then took with her as many 
as she could conveniently carry, and thought nothing of this theft. 

The matter, it is true, was trivial so far as the actual theft is 
concerned ; but the boy who was born shortly after, has been a thief 
all his life. Now his mother blames herself for the misfortune of 
her son. At home he can take anything he sees and he is not even 
called to task. When he takes things from others, and is caught at it, 
his mother makes restitution to avoid trouble. But whatever that 
young man sees, whether he can make use of it or not, he has to 
have it, he wants it and gets it if he can. 

What a prospect this young man has. As long as his mother is 
still living he may possibly be kept out of prison; but after her 
death he will surely spend most of his life in jail. 

If I ask you who is responsible for this sad failing of this young 
fellow you will answer, “The mother was.” Of course, this young 
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man has his free will like every other human being, but his inclina- 
tion to a certain evil, that of stealing, is so strong that his reason 
and will are under its control. 

If this mother had controlled her desires, and had entertained 
pious thoughts, if this mother had prayed instead of stolen, that 
son of hers would without doubt be different. 

Here you have a lesson of what a mother should not do while 
she is in “the blessed condition.” Under no condition should you in- 
fluence your unborn child with a leaning for any vice. With the 
inherited leaning to evil, due to original sin, your children will have 
battle enough with the evil one, without aid from you in increasing 
this inclination towards evil by implanting your faults into the heart 
and soul of your child. It should be your utmost endeavor to give 
your influence to the side of God by helping to counteract the inclina- 
tion to evil. This is done when your pious thoughts and sentiments 
become part and parcel of the child beneath your heart. 

Watch your children in their daily actions and see for yourselves 
whether they have not inherited the good and bad qualities of your- 
self and of your husband. It takes a good tree to bring forth 
good fruit. Saintly parents will have saintly children. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century there lived in Florence, 
Italy, a saintly couple of the noble house of Corsini. The parents 
were known for their pious works and their religious zeal. When 
the mother was in the “blessed condition” she doubled her prayers 
and good works, that her child might be worthy to be called a child 
of God and an heir of heaven. Daily she made an offering of her 
child to the holy Mother of God, vowing that in return for her pro- 
tection both mother and child would ever remain true and ‘loyal to 
her and to her Divine Son, our Lord and Saviour. Moreover, the 
saintly mother promised that if at all possible her child would enter 
a convent or monastery if that agreed with the holy Will of God. 
Shortly before her confinement this saintly mother had a strange 
dream. She dreamed that she gave birth to a wolf. She saw this 
wolf proceeding from her home to a nearby monastery where the 
wolf turned into a lamb. 

This dream, the meaning of which was a mystery to her, caused 
her much worry. She increased her prayers for the child, for she 
did not wish the child to be like unto a wolf. 

In due time, in 1301, a son was born, to whom was given the 
name Andrew. 
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The anxious parents saw to it that their boy was given every 
advantage, that he might not only be a credit to their noble 
house but likewise pleasing to God. As soon as he was able 
to speak, his saintly mother taught him to fold his tiny hands 
in prayer. The sign of the Cross he was able to make even before 
he could say the words. So the little boy grew up a little saint, and 
great was the joy of the saintly parents to see their child so obedient, 
loving and pious. 

In later years, however, when the boy was sent to college, the 
saintly parents had reason for grief. In the company of other boys 
whose bringing up had not been as pious as had his, the young man 
began to grow careless in his pious exercises, and gradually aban- 
doned them altogether. Removed from the wholesome influence of 
his parents he adopted the ways of his companions who, owing to 
their wealth and social standing, gave themselves to luxury and 
pleasure, with no thought of God. 

What a change in the son when he returned home. Then it was 
that the saintly mother thought of the dream she had had before 
the birth of her son. The first part of her dream had been fulfilled. 
The son’s wild and reckless life might well be compared to that of 
a wolf. Would the second part of the dream also come true? No 
one but a good mother can picture the grief of the mother of this 
erring son. She called him to her side one day and revealed to him 
what she had dreamed before his birth. She told him also of the 
prayers she had said while she carried him beneath her heart, how 
she made an offering of her child to the ever blessed Virgin Mary 
to take the child as her own and, if possible, to lead him to a con- 
vent or monastery, if it should be the will of God, that he might 
spend his life in the service of the Divine Master. 

This appeal so deeply moved the son that he at once abandoned 
his companions and his evil ways to enter the monastery of the 
Carmelites, the very one which in her dream the wolf had turned 
intoa lamb. The second part of her dream then came true as well. 
In the monastery the young nobleman soon became a model of 
virtue. He was ordained priest and shortly after was made superior 
of the monastery, although it was against the custom to appoint a 
young man to such an important office. His virtuous life could not 
long remain concealed and soon he was appointed bishop of the 
diocese of Fesulana. As bishop he was indefatigable in the build- 
ing of orphanages, hospitals, schools and convents. He died a saint 
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in 1373 and was buried in the very convent church of Florence 
where he had entered many years ago, a wolf to turn into a lamb. 

What made this saint so great? It was his saintly mother. The 
prayers she had offered for him while he was still beneath her heart, 
the offering she made of him before his birth, all this was the 
reason why he finally became so great a saint. 

Many children turn out badly in the course of years, although 
they have had the best of a start for a holy life! But they failed to 
have a mother that could tell them what the mother of Corsini told 
her son Andrew. 

There is still another lesson taught us by this saintly mother. 

There is at the present day a great shortage of priests, of monks 
and nuns. The harvest is indeed ripe, but the laborers are too few. 
Do our mothers ever think of praying to the Master of the spiritual 
harvest that He might send laborers into the field of souls? Are 
the mothers of this day prepared to offer their children to the 
Master of the harvest, that He might choose them to be His workers 
in that greatest of all works, the saving of immortal souls? 

Indeed, when a son or daughter does feel called to follow the 
call of the Divine Master, to leave all and follow Him, are not some 
mothers so silly that they would rather see their daughter marry 
some drunken sot than to have her enter a convent. To enter a 
convent, why, that is terrible! And when a son wishes to study for 
the priesthood, what a cry goes up! The boy must help to earn 
money, not spend it for studying. And there really were people, 
in times past, who prayed that God might choose their children to 
serve Him in the temple! Those must have been strange times, in- 
deed. Yes, they were strange times, compared with the present mad 
tush for money and pleasures; but they were grand times, heroic 
times, times when there were saints in all walks of life. 

For your own spiritual benefit and because of the scarcity of 
workers in the harvest field of the Lord, the Church calls upon you 
mothers to pray earnestly, and to beseech God to consider your 
families worthy to offer workers for the saving of souls. When 
you are in that “blessed condition,” make an offering of your 
expected child to God. Ask Him, if He sees fit, to plant into his 
forming heart a desire for His work, the saving of souls. The 
harvest is ripe but the workers are few. Ask the Master of the 
harvest that He may honor you by taking workers of your own 
flesh and blood. 
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A mother who can give the Church a pious priest, a good mis- 
sionary, or who can give to the cloister a saintly sister who will 
spend her life at the bedside of the dying or at school, teaching the 
little ones to become children of heaven, has every reason to be 
proud. It requires a good tree to bring forth good fruit. 

Pray, then, earnestly and perseveringly, that God may grant voca- 
tions to your children for God’s special work, and do not look upon 
material welfare and success so much as upon the value and the 
welfare of immortal souls. 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XXVII. THe CATHOLIC TAXPAYER AND THE PuBLIc SCHOOL 


The position of the Catholic taxpayer who sends his children to 
a Catholic school is difficult and at times annoying. His money is 
taken without objection; but when he expresses his intention of 
taking part in a school election, when he voices dissatisfaction re- 
garding the spending of money, or, when he even seeks a place on 
the school board—then a cry goes up and all fear that with the 
coming in of Catholic school officials the glorious red brick school 
house, that has shed so much splendor upon our race, will be in 
danger of its existence. 

When the English, the French and the Italian governments took 
the property of the Catholic people by confiscating Catholic hospi- 
tals, schools, convents and colleges, where was a cry of objection 
by the public ever heard? On the contrary, the people cheered 
like maniacs when the poor nuns were driven from their convents! 
Oh, those were glorious achievements! Look at the crumbling walls 
of ruined convents and abbeys in England and Ireland; look at the 
convents and schools of France that have been taken over by the 
State and now serve purposes foreign to those which their founders 
and endowers intended. Look at the municipal and State build- 
ings throughout Italy! The most of them were formerly convents, 
hospitals or schools. It is an easy matter for a State to confiscate 
endowments, to take forcible possession of Church property. And 
where did ever a nation protest against such unlawful action? Why, 
these countries are praised for their enlightened action, and the rob- 
bers are called eminent statesmen. Why should words be wasted 
over such a trifling matter? It was only Catholic Church property 
that was sacked ; what is the difference? If the Italian government 
had confiscated the endowment of a Baptist or Methodist college, 
there would have been a riot; but it was only Catholic Church prop- 
erty, and nowhere was a protest uttered, except by the Catholics 
themselves, and they were ignored. 

I understand that the policy of anti-Catholic countries of Europe 
1s not the policy of our own country; yet it requires no prophet to 
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say that, if such confiscation were ever undertaken right here, the 
number of those who would approve of this action would by no 
means be a minority. 

That the Catholic Church would ever desire to destroy or con- 
fiscate the property of our public schools is an idea that can only 
originate in the brain of the insane or in the head of a fanatical 
bigot. 

Nevertheless, Catholics are told that because they are opposed to 
the educational system of our public schools they should not pre- 
sume to take any part in their management. 

Let us see what answer may be given to this assertion. 

It is true that Catholics must be dissatisfied with a system of edu- 
cation that does not give to religion the place it deserves. We have 
instructors for football and baseball and athletics, but the most im- 
portant part of education, religion, is ignored. What the soul is 
to the body that religion is to education. As the body is dead 
without the soul, education without religion is a lifeless thing. As 
the soul can live without the body, so can religion exist even without 
education. But there cannot be a correct system of education with- 
out religion. This is the standpoint of the Catholic Church. The 
Catholic is not opposed to education as such; on the contrary, he 
wants the best education that can be had. He is not satisfied with 
only half an education when he can have a complete education, in 
which religion is given the prominence it demands. 

If the public school education does not come up to the Catholic 
standard it does not follow that the Catholic voter and taxpayer 
should be deprived of his rights of citizenship. It is true, the 
Catholic taxpayers build their own parish schools; but at the same 
time they pay taxes for the support of the public schools. If our gov- 
ernment would see to it that, since Catholics build their own schools 
and thus save the State millions of dollars each year, they should not 
be taxed for the support of schools from which they derive no 
benefit, then it would be highly improper for a Catholic to desire 
any voice in the affairs of our public schools. But since the State 
makes the Catholic taxpayer contribute his share of taxes for the 
support of the public school system, the State must at the same time 
grant the Catholic taxpayer the right to have his say as to distri- 
bution of the school moneys, the right to hold school offices if his 
fellow citizens deem him worthy of it and to teach in those schools 
if he can establish his fitness for such a position. Otherwise we are 
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subjected to the tyranny of taxation without representation and 
the founders of our republic have fought in vain. 

Let us consider the position of the Catholic taxpayer in another 
light. While he pays taxes for the support of the public school 
system, we see him building schools of his own where his children 
are being taught, without asking the State a penny for the work. 
We find Catholic parish schools in every city of the country and 
even in villages and farming communities. We find that nearly two 
million children are being educated without calling upon the State 
for a cent of pay. Catholics save the country millions of dollars 
every year, for if they had not their own schools, the government 
would have to put up as many buildings and engage as many teachers 
as are now included in the Catholic parish school system. Even 
under present conditions the State has more of a burden than it can 
well carry. And if it should have to provide for the additional 
millions of children of Catholic parents, taxes would have to be 
raised from thirty to fifty per cent., and school taxes are high 
enough as it is. 

Does it seem fair that the Catholic taxpayer who contributes his 
share of taxes should be deprived of a fundamental right of citizen- 
ship? 

There is still another angle from which we may view the school 
question. 

In looking over your tax receipts you may ascertain the amount 
of taxes you pay for the various city departments. You find you 
pay so much for fire and police protection, so much for paving, 
street openings, water, and so on. 

Suppose someone would assert that Catholics should not take 
part in the benefit of police and fire protection because they are 
Catholics. Would you not say that no matter what you are, or who 
you are, you are entitled to that protection because you pay your 
taxes? Who but an idiot, or bigot—which means about the same— 
would deprive you of your lawful benefits of taxation! If for the 
taxes you pay you are entitled to your proper share of fire and 
police protection, for the same reason you are entitled to receive 
your share of the taxes you pay for schools. Even though in 
your own schools your children are instructed in your holy faith, 
they receive at the same time an education in all the arts and 
sciences taught in public schools. What difference can it make to 
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the State in what schools your children are educated, as long as they 
are the equals of the corresponding grades of the public school? If 
your children do learn another branch, over and above the require- 
ments of public school standards, that is the business of nobody 
but the parents who have the natural right to decide what their 
children are to learn. From this viewpoint it must be clear to you 
that we Catholics are as much entitled to a share of our taxes for 
educational purposes as we are entitled to our share of benefit from 
the taxes we pay for fire and police protection. 

Catholics have not made a formal demand upon the government 
for a share of the school taxes, although should they ever do so, 
they would be perfectly within their rights. 

Here, then, you have the position of Catholic voters and tax- 
payers as to the school question of our country. If ever a bigot 
should challenge your right to take part in school elections, to seek 
a school office, or to take a position as teacher, tell him that taxation 
without representation is tyranny. Tell him there is still another 
principle he has overlooked in his zeal to cheat Catholics out of their 
rights and that is the right each man has in this, our country, of 
serving God according to the dictates of his conscience. Tell him 
a Catholic is really entitled to two votes in matters of education, 
because he contributes more for the support of our public schools 
than voters whose children are educated by the State, because the 
Catholic voter not only pays school taxes, but saves the State much 
money by relieving it of the education of iis children. 

I wish to impress upon you the solemn duty to take part in every 
election that takes place. Take a lively interest in all things that 
concern the welfare of your town, or city, or State. Exercise your 
right and ask no odds from any man. Perform your duties as 
good American citizens, but put in first place your duty to God and 
to your holy faith. 
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| ANALECTA ‘ 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


Acts of Benedict XV.: 

The Holy Father has decided that all applications for 
indulgences which are to extend to the whole Church, and 
only such, are to be sent for approval to the Congregation 
of the Holy Office. 

Various congratulatory letters to Cardinals and Bishops: " 





From the Congregation of the Holy Office: 


An indulgence of 100 days, applicable to the Souls in 4 
Purgatory, is granted to any of the faithful as often as the bi 
aspiration, Queen of the Most Holy Rosary, pray for us, 
is recited with a contrite 'and fervent heart. 


th 

one to the many religious organizations of Canada in WW 

reference to the celebration of the third centenary of the y 

$ reception of the Catholic Faith. Ris 


i From the Congregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs: 
At the request of Cardinal Mercier, Rev. John Marinis ia 
is appointed Ordinary for the Chaplains of the Belgian bi 
Army, during the present war. fl 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


HABITUAL SINNER 





Confessor A seeks advice. He has a penitent who rather fre- 
quently has to accuse himself of certain solitary and grave sins. if 
This penitent has tried for many years to overcome the temptation b 
but without success. The habit in question was formed in early ti 
boyhood days and has grown upon him to such a degree that it is it 
now, he claims, beyond his control. The temptation comes upon i 
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him with such suddenness and fury that, at least to his mind, he 
seems compelled to yield, and he is of the opinion that he would 
do so even though he knew with certainty that at the moment of 
gratification his soul would be lost. Now, what am I to do with 
such a case? 

Answer.—God alone knows whether this individual penitent falls 
into mortal sin or not. As far as we can judge of such a case, we 
are inclined to the opinion that he is not guilty. It is beyond doubt 
that there are persons in whom the force of passion with all its 
attendant circumstances, so greatly diminishes the strength of reason 
and weakens the power of will, that it can safely be assumed that 
the conditions required for the existence of a sinful act cannot be 
present. Such cases are indeed rare, yet now and then we do meet 
with them. Psychologists nowadays are more than ever inclined 
to admit the force of specific inherited tendencies as an influencing 
factor in the life-history of individuals. They cite numerous potent 
examples in support of their position. Theologians have to deal 
with like conditions. How can we tell how far an inherited ten- 
dency to such evil habits will go to explain the sad condition in 
which this penitent finds himself? While it may be true that he 
is deceiving himself in an effort to excuse a ready pandering to his 
own passions, still this can only be held to be a possibility, perhaps 
a very remote possibility, not a proven actuality. Our view is, 
then, that the malice of the act is very doubtful, and we are in- 
clined to hold him free from guilt, unless he be guilty in causa. 
Of this we cannot be ‘sure. The penitent should be absolved as 
often as he presents himself with dispositions which the priest 
judges to be genuine and sufficient. Moreover he should be per- 
sistently exhorted not to become the slave of discouragement but 
to keep up his efforts despite his frequent relapses, and to use all 
means, natural and supernatural, which tend to lessen the severity 
of his temptations, and to strengthen the force of will power. 
Especially should he be urged to commend himself to the Mercy 
of God. 
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